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NEW RULES FOR PROTECTIVE COMMITTEE. 


The action of the Standing Protective Committee 
and the executive officers of the Association in sever- 
ing the connection with our former detective agency 
a year ago and making a contract with the Burns & 
Sheridan National Detective Agency, was purely and 
simply a business proposition, and was based on the 
refusal of the former detective agency to renew a con- 
tract which had already been agreed upon by the par- 
ties authorized to act. 

The change was a wise one, as later developments 
have shown, and the membership has been as well 
protected, in fact better than at any previous time 
during the fifteen years the Association has had a 
protective feature. 

It was the desire of the Standing Protective Com- 
mittee to continue the protective feature as.in the past, 
regardless of other agencies and without criticism as 
to what other agencies might do. The former agency 
of this Association, however, established a protective 
department of its own following the severance of our 
relations, and immediately commenced its attacks on 
the agency now employed by the American Bankers 
Association and on the methods employed by the 
Standing Protective Committee and the protective de- 
partment. Among other statements made by the 
former detective agency was the claim that the Amer- 
ican Bankers Asociation did not and would not en- 
deavor to apprehend any but professional criminals, 
and exhibiting old rules of the Protective Committee 
which had been abrogated some two years before the 
relations with the former agency were severed. That 
there may be no question as to where the Association 
or the Standing Protective Committee stands at the 
present time in regard to these points, the Standing 
Protective Committee at a recent meeting, adopted 
the following new rules which will in the future gov- 
ern this feature of the Association’s work: 


Rules of Protective Committee. 
“The American Bankers Association in deciding 
to become the aggressive agent of its members for 
the apprehension and prosecution of criminals, de- 
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volves the executive work upon a Protective Commit- 
tee of three persons (whose names are not made pub- 
lic), which Committee has full power, when called 
upon for aid by any member, to take such steps as it 
shall deem proper to detect, arrest and prosecute the 
offenders. 


“The policy of the Committee is to relentlessly 
pursue every bank criminal as outlined in the follow- 
ing rules, which govern the action of the Committee: 


“1. Upon receipt of notification by the General 
Secretary at 11 Pine street, New York City, or the 
nearest office of the Burns and Sheridan National 
Detective Agency of an attempted or successful per- 
petration of fraud or crime upon a member of the As- 
sociation, either by forgery, check-raising, robbery, 
hold-up or safe-breaking, accompanied by a full ac- 
count of the offense and, if possible, a description of 
the perpetrators, the Committee will at once under- 
take the apprehension of the criminals through the 
service of detectives and such other means as they 
may consider warranted. A case once committed to 
the Association cannot be taken out of its hands, nor 
the offense condoned or compromised. 

“9. In reporting cases of crime, the Frotective 
Committee understands that the members so reporting 
will have a warrant issued for the criminal concerned. 


“The Committee relies upon the State, county or 
local authorities to arrange for the extradition of and 
the payment of the expense incident to the return of 
the prisoner. The Committee will not pay extradition 
expenses. 

“3. The Committee cannot undertake action on 
cases unless immediate notice of crime has been given 
to the General Secretary, or such notice sent to the 
nearest office of the Burns and Sheridan National De- 
tective Agency, and the Association cannot be held 
responsible for any expense incurred for protective 
work which has not been previously authorized by the 
Protective Committee. 


“4. The Committee cannot take cognizance of 
crime perpetrated by employees; the vigilance, alert- 
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ness and energy of the officers of the banks must be 
relied upon in such cases, 

“The Committee will not take cognizance of cases 
where other than members are defrauded. If cus- 
tomers of members cash checks for unidentified 
strangers and same turn out to be forged or raised, 
they must pursue the criminal through the police, 
sheriff or county authorities, or some detective agency 
at their own expense. 

“It is expected that every member will co-operate 
with the Committee by promptly reporting every of- 
fense coming under their notice, as we!l as by using 
all reasonable efforts in assisting in the arrest and con- 
viction of the criminals.” 

The membership of the Asociation has not been 
affected by the claims of the former agency. It was 
never stronger than to-day, and the handsome increase 
in its numbers is an evidence of the faith the bankers 
of the country have in the American Bankers Associ- 
ation and its work. 

In addition to the resolutions of approval passed 
by the American Bankers Association and the Or- 
ganization of Secretaries of State Bankers’ Associ- 
ations at Los Angeles, the following manifesto has 
recently been received from Michigan: 

“At the recent meeting of the Executive Council of 
the Michigan Bankers’ Association, held at the Detroit 
Club on October 28, Mr. William Livingstone, Vice- 
President of the American Bankers Association, ad- 
dressed the meeting at length in reference to the Pro- 
tective features of the American Bankers Association 
and the employment by that Association of the Burns 
Detective Agency. 

“Through this Agency, the American Bankers As- 
sociation have been so successful in not only running 
down criminals who had committed offences, but in 
discouraging crimes against the bankers throughout 
the country, that the Council unanimously passed a 
resolution complimenting the American Bankers As- 
sociation on the selection of the Burns Agency to 
carry on this work for the Association.” 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE. 

An amendment to the Constitution of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, unanimously approved and 
recommended by the Executive Council, and also 
unanimously passed by the convention at Los Angeles, 
created an Administrative Committee. This Com- 
mittee is comprised of the first three officers of the 
Association who this year are President Watts, First 
Vice-President Livingstone, and Chairman Huttig. 
The Committee was authorized to act on all import- 
ant Association matters which might come up between 
meetings of the Council, and also in an advisory 
capacity te the General Secretary who is the executive 
officer of the Association. 

The Administrative Committee met in Chicago 
October 22 and in New York City, November 10. In 
addition to transacting numerous items of business 
which were presented, they appointed the various 
committees, under authority of the new Constitution. 
These committees embodied the reappointment of the 
old committees, and the naming of new committees, 
the personnel of which appears in this issue of the 
Journal. 
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It is the intention of the Administrative Commit- 
tee to meet at frequent intervals in New York City. 
The next meeting will, no doubt, take place the latter 
part of January. This Committee supersedes the 
meetings which have formerly been held by the execu- 
tive officers of the Association. 


CURRENCY COMMISSION. 


The Currency Commission of the American Bank- 
ers Association was called to New York, November 
10, 1910, for a conference on that day and for the pur- 
pose of attending the sessions of the Academy of 
Political Science at Columbia University on the 11th 
and 12th, where a full discussion was held on banking 
and currency legislation. The Currency Commission 
did not hold a formal meeting, but on the invitation of 
Senator Aldrich, Chairman of the National Monetary 
Commission, met with Senator Aldrich’s Commission 
on Thursday afternoon, November 10. In addition to 
the Currency Commission there were present at this 
meeting President F. O. Watts, First Vice-President 
William Livingstone, and Chairman of the Executive 
Council, Charles H. Huttig. Senator Aldrich assured 
the visiting Commission that he wished their co-op- 
eration and support in the future, as well as that of 
business organizations, and that without doubt at no 
distant date his Commission would frame the skeleton 
of the ftuure bill, and that the American Bankers 
Association Currency Commission would be called into 
consultation, as it was his desire to bring out legisla- 
tion which would be for the best interests of the bank- 
ing and commercial pursuits of the nation. 


PROPOSED MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE. 


At one of the Conventions of the American Bank- 
ers Association a number of bankers suggested that 
a bankers’ ¢ruise to the Mediterranean might make a 
pleasant outing, and it was suggested that a commit- 
tee endeavor to find out whether a sufficient number 
of bankers desired to take such a trip to make it 
advisable to undertake it. A steamer was chartered 
provisionally, while letters were sent to bankers ad- 
vising them of the nature of the intended cruise, ani 
asking whether they would be interested. Replies 
asking for reservations were received from enough 
bankers to more than fill the accommodations of- 
fered by the steamship which had been reserved for 
the purpose. 


During the late summer exaggerated reports of 
the cholera scare in Naples, together with unsettled 
business conditions, caused the cancellation of a suffi- 
cient number of reservations to make it seem inad- 
visable to carry out the original idea. While the 
cholera scare is now over and need not be considered, 
and while business conditions are assuming a more 
normal aspect, yet as there has never been any in- 
tention of urging any one to take the trip, the idea 
being rather to place the opportunity before bankers 
for their acceptance, if desired, the project has been 
abandoned, and provision has been made for those 
who still wish to take the trip upon another steamer, 
which sails upon a similar cruise about the same time 
as the other trip was planned. 


TRUST COMPANY SECTION 


Membership in the Section continues to show 
gradual growth and it is hoped that when all the 
State Vice-Presidents have been elected and an ac- 
tive campaign started to increase the membership in 
the Section, many trust companies not now mem- 
bers will see the advantages of joining. 

While the American Bankers Association has a 
membership of 11,500 National and State Banks, 
Savings Banks and Trust Companies, and the Trust 
Company Section has a membership of 1,070, there 
are still many institutions which have evidently not 
given proper consideration to what the Association 
and the sections stand for and the work they are 
doing in the interest of the members. 

At the last convention the following nomina- 
tions for State Vice-Presidents were handed in to 
the Secretary: 

Colorado.—J. Arthur Connell, President Colorado 
Title & Trust Company, Colorado Springs. 

Connecticut.—Frank L. Wilcox, President Fidel- 
ity Trust Company, Hartford. 

Indiana.—M. S. Sonntag, President 
Trust & Savings Company, Evansville. 

Jowa.—James F, Toy, President Farmers Loan & 
Trust Company, Sioux City. 

Louisiana.—Charles E. Novel, Cashier Peoples 
Bank & Trust Company, New Orleans. 

Maryland.—C. D. Fenhagen, Secretary and Treas- 
urer Baltimore Trust Company, Baltimore. 

Michigan.—C. O. Patch, Vice-President Security 
Trust Company, Detroit. 

Missouri.—R. L. Rinaman, Vice-President Amer- 
ican Trust Company, St. Louis. 

New Jersey.—E. S. Pierson, President Greenville 
Banking & Trust Company, Jersey City. 

New York.—Benjamin Strong, Jr., 
dent Bankers Trust Company, New York. 

North Carolina.—W. H. Wood, Secretary-Treas- 
urer American Trust Co., Charlotte. 

Ohio.—W. M. Baldwin, Assistant Treasurer Citi- 
zens Savings & Trust Company, Cleveland. 

Pennsylvania.—J, H. Mason, Vice-President Com- 
mercial Trust Company, Philadelphia. 

Rhode Island. — Rathbone Gardner, 
Union Trust Company, Providence. 

Texas.—N. S. Graham, President American Bank 
& Trust Company, San Antonio. 

Wisconsin.—Emil Baensch, President East Wis- 
consin Trustee Company, Manitowoc. 

A resolution was also passed authorizing the 
Executive Officers to fill vacancies in states where 
no nominations were made. 

Mr. F. H. Fries, Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, desiring to carry out the intent of the reso- 
lutions offered at°the last Convention, recited in the 
November Journal, has asked the co-operation of 
the members of the Executive Committee in filling 
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these vacancies with trust company officers who 
would give the necessary time and attention to the 
work of the Section and who would consider it some- 
thing more than a temporary honor to be elected as 
a State Vice-President. It is hoped that this list 
will be ready for publication in the January Jour- 
nal. 

The Committee on Protective Laws was by 
unanimous resolution passed at the last convention 
continued for the coming year, 


In place of Mr. Arthur Adams, a member for 
several years, but who has now retired from the 
trust company field, Mr. F. H. Goff, President of the 
Cleveland Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio, was ap- 
pointed. Colonel F. H. Fries, a member of the Com- 
mittee, having been elected Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee, tendered his resignation and the va- 
cancy caused thereby will shortly be filled by the 
Executive Officers. 


The legislatures of some forty states meet dur- 
ing 1911, and while in many of these states satis- 
factory banking laws have been enacted there is still 
much for the Committee on Protective Laws to do 
and it will no doubt be, as heretofore, one of the 
most active and im»ortant committees of the Sec- 
tion and Association. 


By the amendment to the by-laws of the Asso- 
ciation, passed by the Los Angeles Convention, Lynn 
H. Dinkins, Chairman of the Section’s Committee on 
Protective Laws, became a member of the Law Com- 
mittee of the Association. 


The President of the Section, by virtue of 
authority given him at the convention, has appointed 
a Committee to draft an amendment to the by-laws 
of the Section covering the election of State Vice- 
Presidents. This Committee is as follows: 

Ralph W. Cutler, President of the Hartford 
Trust Company, Hartford, Connecticut, Chairman. 

Edward Chamberlain, Vice-President San Antonio 
Loan & Trust Company, San Antonio, Texas. 

F. H. Fries, President Wachovia Loan & Trust 
Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 


Special Notice. 

It is felt that it will be of much value and in- 
terest to the members of the Section to have col- 
lected in the Secretary's office, samples of advertis- 
ing matter used by trust companies throughout the 
country, such as pamphlets, booklets, newspapers, ad- 


vertisements, etc. Members are, therefore, requested 
send to the Secretary, at 11 Pine Street, such adver- 
tising matter as they may be using at this time so 
that they can be arranged in books or filing cabinets 
and be open to the inspection of trust company 
members who may call at the Secretary’s office in 
New York. 
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SAVINGS BANK SECTION 


The Law of the Bankers 
Association as recently constituted consists in part of 


Committee American 
the Chairmen of the Law Committees of the several 
Sections, who in the nature of things are especially 
well qualified to present matters affecting the inter- 
ests of their respective Sections. 

A meeting of this new Law Gommittee was re- 
cently called and it became necessary for the President 
of the Savings Bank Section to appoint the Chairman 
Mr. 
Teter, of Chicago, was asked to head this important 
The 


tunate in securing the services of Mr. Teter, who will 


of our new Law Committee promptly. Lucius 


committee and has accepted. Section is for- 
bring to his new duties a ripe experience and a rare 
faithfulness. The retiring Chairman, Mr. Allen W. 
of Schenectady, N. Y., 


stinted thanks of our members for the intelligent and 


Johnston, deserves the un- 
painstaking pioneer work he has accomplished in the 
of the 
this direction 


matter segregation of savings deposits; his 


labors in will ultimately bear fruit, 
though all of us realize that much patient and tact- 
ful effort must yet be spent; the Section is also grate- 
ful to Mr. Johnston for his excellent work in the mat- 
ter of uniform laws, Postal Savings Bank matters, etc. 

Colonel Charles E. New York, has 


head our new 


Sprague, of 


been invited and has consented to 


Auditing Committee. All former auditing committees 
have leaned heavily upon Colonel Sprague, who is an 
expert of great resourcefulness in this line of work; 
the excellent reports made to recent conventions by 
our several auditing committees have all been re- 
ceived by our members with appreciation; we are sure 
that the work of Colonel Sprague’s committee will be 
awaited with keen interest. 

Ex-Governor Myron T. Herrick, of Cleveland, has 


been asked to take the Chairmanship of our Mem- 


bership Committee in a campaign to interest the 
larger savings banks in the work of our association; 
he has promised to take up this work in our behalf, 
and we are sure he will render useful service. 

The other members of these several committees 
been selected; efforts will be made to 


have not all 


interest as many of our new members as possible, 
though we must rely largely upon the experience of 
those already familiar with our work. 

A circular letter has just been forwarded by the 
President to all of our members, briefly outlining our 
recent meeting in Los Angeles and seeking a closer 
co-operation between our members. Circular letters 


have also been sent to non-member banks asking 


them to lend a hand. 

It is with regret that we announce the temporary 
Secretary, Mr. 
William Hanhart, who has been confined to his home 


indisposition of our accomplished 


for the last few weeks. We are hoping that his genial 


fellowship may not be missed from our offices very 
long and that his physician may soon send him back 


to us in his usual health and spirits. 


“Savings Bank Sectiun Book of Printed Forms.” 


The book is handsomely bound in flexible seal, 
issued in a convenient loose-leaf style, and comprises 
over 600 of the most useful and typical forms used 
by the most progressive savings banks of the country; 
these forms were selected from a collection of over 
20,000 blank forms on file at the Secretary’s office, and 
bound up in about fifteen huge volumes. 

The forms are reproduced at one-half their origi- 
nal dimensions, viz., one-quarter of the area. The 
third edition is for sale to non-member banks at 
$18 per copy, and to members of the American Bank- 
ers Association at $12 per copy. Orders will be re- 
ceived and promptly attended to by William Hanhart, 
Secretary Savings Bank Section, 11 Pine Street, New 
York City. 


WESTERN HOSPITALITY. 


That the great West extended the right hand of 
fellowship to the bankers of the United States who 
attended the Los Angeles convention is evidenced by 
a number of communications addressed to the bankers 
of the United States and the American Bankers As- 
sociation, through the Coast Banker of San Francisco, 


California. These letters which are very cordial, and 


numerous in number, could not all be submitted to the 
convention, and it seems right and proper that some 
mention should be made of them. Letters were re- 
ceived from the California, Nevada, Idaho and Ari- 
zona State Bankers’ Associations through their Presi- 
dents, and from the Governors of California, Washing- 


ton, Idaho and Arizona. 


— 


CLEARING HOUSE SECTION 


It has been apparent for many years that with the 
large increase of work in transit departments, brought 
about by the more general use of individual checks 
and drafts, which to-day form a large part of the cir- 
culation of the country, that some scheme should be 


devised whereby the work in transit departments 


would be minimized. 


The first suggestion came from the officer of a 


bank in Cambridge, Massachusetts, proposing that 


designating cities and 


1908, the 


on checks 
In May, 


adopted a 


symbols be used 


Clearing House banks. Clearing 


House Section prepared and system and 
recommended its use to Clearing House Banks of the 
twenty-five cities having the largest amount of clear- 
ings for the previous year. This system provided that 
cities should be designated by letters of the alphabet, 
and the numbers of the Clearing House banks be used 
& 


Trust Company, of New Orleans, also devised a scheme 


for the banks. About this time the Hibernia 


for handling transit items, which has since been suc- 


cessfully used by that bank. That there was merit in 


this proposition is evidenced by the great interest 


which has been taken by the banks of the country, and 
especially in the West in evolving various plans for 


lessening the work in transit departments. The Texas 


Bankers’ Association adopted a system of symbols for 
use in its own banks; several of the larger banks of 
the country have also introduced systems of their own. 


The Clearing House Section has realized for 


some 


time that these various schemes, though similar in 


“Trust Company Forms” Now Ready for Delivery. 


The selections cover all departments of the trust 
company, and it is believed offer practical ‘“*forms” 
for carrying out all of the various banking and trust 
functions which may fall to the lot of an active com- 
pany. 

The selected forms have been reproduced by pho- 
tographic process (one-half the original dimensions), 
bound in full morocco, leather lining, gilt edges, in 
handsome and durable shape—11x14 inches in size— 
and is for sale to members of the Association for $15 
eache, and to noh-members at $20. Some 550 different 
forms have been reproduced, making a book of 145 
pages, fully indexed. Subscriptions may be sent to Mr. 
P. S. Babcock. Secretary Trust Company Section, 11 
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nature, are bound to conflict and eventually result in 
confusion in transit departments which would be in- 
surmountable, and that the time had come to endeavor 
to secure uniformity in this regard. With this in view, 
at the last meeting of the Clearing House Section at 
Los Angeles, resolutions were passed authorizing the 
officers to call a meeting of the transit managers in 
the near future; the best to be secured; experts in 
This meeting is to be held in Chicago on 


12th, 


their line. 


December and the following cities have been 


asked to send a delegate: New York, Chicago, Phila- 


delphia, Boston, St. Louis, Minneapolis, St. Paul, 


Pittsburg, Cleveland, New Orleans and Denver, and 


also some one from the State of Texas. It is ex- 


pected and believed that this conference will result 
in evolving a new system which will be practical and 
at the same time uniform, and which can be univer- 
sally adopted to relieve transit departments of a large 
amount of additional work which can be overcome by 
symbols and numbers, 


For the purpose of aiding in this work, ma- 


chines have already been devised for listing tran- 


sit items. 
The Burroughs Adding Machine Company now has 


in use in some of the larger banks of the country ma- 


chines which are adapted for this purpose, and they 
are prepared to co-operate in every way possible in 
this movement, and will even go so far as to manu- 
facture a new machine which will aid transit depart- 


ments in this important work. 


Pine Street, New York, who will forward book prepaid 
at once. 


Credit Blanks. 

There was published in the 
Journal a description of credit 
tionaire for use in the credit department of banks, 
which forms were prepared by Mr. James G. Cannon, 
of New York City, and reproduced in the Journal men- 
tioned. The prices were also quoted at which they can 
be obtained in quantities of 250 up to 1,000. 

Anyone desiring these forms can send their order 
too the General Secretary of the Association, who will 
forward same to the printer, and the blanks will be 
shipped direct to the purchaser, together with bill. 


issue of the 
blanks and a ques- 


May 
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STATE SECRETARIES SECTION 


ORGANIZATION OF SECRETARIES OF STATE 
BANKERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


Organized November 13, 


OFFICERS. 


F. Keyser, Sedalia, Mo., President. 
GaTLinG, Lynchburg, Va., First Vice-President. 
L. A. Coate, Boise, Idaho, Second Vice-President. 
Frep, E. FarNnswortu, New York, N. Y., Secretary & Treasurer. 


1902. 


BOARD OF CONTROL. 
J. W. Hoopes, Austin, Texas. 
Wititram J. Henry, New York, N. Y. 
S. B. Ranxin, South Charleston, Ohio. 


Harry YEAGER, Lewistown, Montana. 
C. H. Wetts, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


ORGANIZATION OF SECRETARIES. 


This Association was organized in 1902. At that 
time there were very few strong and aggressive State 
Associations, with fewer permanent Secretaries and 
permanent headquarters. No class of organization in 
this country has so rapidly developed in the past eight 
years as have the State Bankers’ Associations. 

The value of this Organization of State Associ- 
ations cannot be overestimated. The annual meet- 
ings bring together various State Secretaries, and as 
a result of the discussion, comparison and emula- 
tion, the State Bankers’ Associations are now the 
strongest and most powerful organizations in the land, 
representing over 19,000 banks, and they are a power 
for good not only to the American Bankers Associ- 
ation, but tc the banking and business interests as 
well. 

It was a logical move when the Organization of 
Secretaries was made a Section of the American 
Bankers Association. It is a deserved recognition not 
only of the Associations but of the galaxy of bright 
Secretaries, and with this combination much benefit 
will accrue to the State bodies as well as to the parent 
organization. 

There are now forty-six State Bankers’ Associ- 
ations and all members of the Organization of Secre- 
taries except the States of Maine, Nevada, New Mexico 
and Vermont, and the District of Columbia. These de- 
linquent State Associations cannot afford to keep out 
of the aggregation of State Associations. 

There are three States which have no State As- 
sociations, namely, Delaware, New Hampshire and 
Rhode Island. As under the Constitution of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, State Associations are rec- 
ognized in various ways, it is hoped and expected 
that in the near future State Associations will be or- 
ganized in the three States above named. 

While there is a State Association in Vermont, and 
none in New Hampshire, there is a Northern Bankers’ 
Association which comprises the States of Vermont 


and New Hampshire, and a prosperous organization 
it is too. It would be well if the bankers in these 
two New England States would get together and form 
a State Association in New Hampshire, taking as a 
nucleus the Northern Bankers’ Association. If it 
seemed desirable for these Northern New England 
States to meet in joint convention, such a convention 
could be held, alternating yearly between the two 
States as to the place of meeting, and giving one day 
to a joint meeting and one day to separate meetings 
of the State Associations, thereby bringing about a 
valuable combination. Maine might also be asked to 
join in these joint conventions as the interests in these 
three States are largely identical. 


STATE BANKERS’ ASSOCIATIONS, 1910-11. 
ALABAMA—OnrGANIzED 1892. 


President—W. L. Lancaster, President Bank of Wetumpka, 
Wetumpka. 

Vice-President—Franx S. Moopy, President First National 
Bank, Tuscaloosa. 

Secretary-Treasurer—McLaNeE TILton, 
National Bank, Pell City. 


ARIZONA—ORGANIZED 1903. 


President—J. G. Spancier, Cashier Mesa City Bank, Mesa. 

Vice-President—R. B. Burmister, Cashier Phenix National 
Bank, Pheenix. 

Secretary—Morris GOLDWATER, President Commercial Trust 
Co., Prescott. 

Treasurer—Luoyp B. Curisty, Cashier Valley Bank, Phenix, 


1891. 


President—GEorce R. Woop, 
3uren. 

Vice-President—A. D. Foster, Cashier Merchants & Planters’ 
Bank, Pine Bluff. 

Secretary-—Rogpert E. Wart, President Citizens Investment & 
Security Co., Little Rock, 

Treasurer—F. M. Smitu, Cashier First National Bank, De 
Queen. 


Cashier First 


Cashier Citizens Bank, Van 


1891. 


President—W. H. Hieu, 
Corp., San Francisco, 

Vice-President—Stopvparp Jess, Vice-President First National 
Bank, Los Angeles. 

Treasurer—J. J. Facan, 
3ank, San Francisco. 

Secretary—R. M. Wetcu, Cashier San 
Union, San Francisco, 

Assistant Secretary—F. H. Cotsurn, 502 California Street, 
San Francisco. 


Manager International Banking 


Vice-President Crocker National 


Francisco Savings 


CANADIAN—OnrGANIZzED 1893. 


President—E. S. Bank of 
Montreal. 


Secretary and Treasurer—J, T. P. Knicut, Montreal, Que. 


CrLouston, General Manager 


COLORADO—ORGANIZED 1902. 


President—Guy L. V. Emerson, Cashier Silverton National 
3ank, Silverton. 
Vice-President—Frank N, 

ings Bank, Denver. 
Secretary—Preston T. Staysack, Assistant Cashier Denver 
National Bank, Denver. 
Treasurer—A.sert A. Reep, Président Mercantile Bank and 
Trust Co., Boulder. 


Briccs, Cashier Interstate Sav- 
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CONNECTICUT—Onrganizep 1899. 


President—M. H. Grirrinec, Cashier City National Bank, 
Danbury. 

H, Kine, President American Na- 
tional Bank, Hartford. 

Secretary—Cuartes Hoyt, Secretary-Treasurer South 
Norwalk Trust Company, South Norwalk. 

Treasurer—FREvERICK W. Hatt, Cashier Poquonnock Na- 
tional Bank, Bridgeport. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Onreanizep 1901. 


President—Witt1am A. MEarns, 
Washington. 

First Vice-President—H. H. McKeg, Cashier National Capital 
Bank, Washington. 

Second Vice-President—Grorce W. Wuite, President Na- 
tional Metropolitan Bank, Washington. 

Secretary—GrorceE E. Freminc, Second Vice-President 
Union Trust Co., Washington. 

Treasurer—E.prince Jorpan, President Merchants & 
Mechanics’ National Bank, Washington. 


Lewis Johnston & Co., 


FLORIDA—ORrRGANIZzED 1889. 


President—C, W. Lamar, President American National Bank, 
Pensacola. 

First_Vice-President—Grorce W. Saxon, President Capital 
City Bank, Tallahassee. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Gerorce R. De 
Barnett National Bank, Jacksonville. 


1892. 


President—W. 
Savannah. 

F. Mappox, Atlanta; B. W. Hunt, 
Eatonton; J. D. Neritzt, Columbus; C. J. Hoop, Com- 
merce; J. A. SAssEr. 

Secretary—L. P. Hittyer, Vice-President American National 
Bank, Macon. 

— C. Situ, Cashier Griffin Banking Company, 


IDAHO—ORrGANIZED 1905. 


Saussure, Cashier 


W. Ossorne, President Exchange Bank, 


President—J. A. Givens, Vice-President Bank of Nampa, 
Nampa. 

Vice-President—J. E, Bowerman, President First National 
Bank, St. Anthony. 

Secretary—L. A. Coate, Boise. 

Treasurer—J. W. Rosinson, Cashier Idaho Trust & Savings 
Bank, Boise. 


ILLINOIS—OnrGanizep 1880. 


E. Crastree, of F. G. Farrell & Co., Jackson- 

ville, 

Vice-President—B. F. Harris, Vice-President First National 
Bank, Champaign. 

Secretary—R. L. CRAMPTON, 1030-1032, The Rookery, Chi- 
cago. 

Treasurer—F. M. Locxwoop, Assistant Cashier City National 
Bank, Kankakee. 


INDIANA—OrGANIZzED 1897. 
President—Cuarites H. Worpen, Vice-President First Na- 
tional Bank, Fort Wayne. 

Vice-President—Eart S, Gwin, President Second National 
Bank, New Albany. 

Secretary—ANpvREW SMITH, Vice-President Capital National 
Bank, Indianapolis. 

Treasurer—RatpPu Payne, Cashier People’s National Bank, 
Rushville. 


IOWA—OrGANIzED 1887. 


President—Joun Hi. President First 
Bank, Sioux City. 

Vice-President—G. E. MacKinnon, Vice-President Mechan- 
ics’ Savings Bank, Des Moines. 

Secretary—P,. W. Hatt, Cashier Sheldon National Bank, 
Sheldon. 


Treasurer—D. B. ALLEN, Cashier First State Bank, Arlington. 


McHvau, National 


KANSAS—OrGanizeEp 1887. 


President—W. H. Burks, Cashier Security State Bank, Wel- 
lington, 
Vice-President—J. R. Linpsurc, President 

Bank, Pjttsburg. 
Treasurer—M. H. Matorrt, 
Abilene. 
Secretary—-W. W. 


First National 


Cashier Citizens’ State Bank, 


Bowman, Topeka. 
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KENTUCKY—Onreanizep 1891. 


President—J. N. Kenoe, President Mitchell, Finch & Co.’s 
Bank, Maysville. 

Secretary—Arcu. B, Davis, American National Bank Build- 
ing, Louisville. 

Treasurer—Henry D. Ormssy, Cashier National Bank of 
Kentucky, Louisville. 


LOUISIANA—ORGANIZED 1900. 


President—A. Breton, Vice-President German-American Na- 
tional Bank, New Orleans. 

Vice-President—Pavuu Lisso, President First National Bank, 
Alexandria. 

Secretary—L. O. Broussarp, President Bank of Abbeville, 
Abbeville. 

Treasurer—L. M. Poot, Active Vice-President Hibernia 
Bank & Trust Co., New Orleans. 


MAINE—ORGANIZED 1900. 


President—C. H, 
Dexter. 
Vice-President—E. S. Kennarp, Cashier Rumford National 
Bank, Rumford Falls. 

Secretary—Hascatt S. Hatt, Cashier Ticonic National Bank, 
Waterville. 

Treasurer—Grorce A. Sarrorp, Cashier Northern National 
Bank, Hallowell. 


1896. 


Sawyer, Cashier First National Bank, 


President—Josnua W. Mites, President Bank of Somerset, 
Princess Anne. 

Vice-President—Watpo Newcomer, President National Ex- 
change Bank, Baltimore. 

Secretary—Cuartes Hann, Assistant Cashier National Me- 
chanics’ Bank, Baltimore. 

Marriott, 
Bank, Baltimore. 


1905. 


Cashier Western National 


President—JosEpH W. Stevens, President First National 
Bank, Greenfield. 

Vice-President—E. Eimer Foye, Cashier Old Colony Trust 
Company, Boston. 

Treasurer—Freperic C. Nicuors, Treasurer Fitchburg Sav- 
ings Bank, Fitchburg. 

Secretary—G. W. Hype, 
Bank, Boston. 


Assistant Cashier First National 


MICHIGAN—OnrcanizEp 1887. 


President—Emory W. Cuark, Vice-President First National 
Bank, Detroit. 

First Vice-President—C. J. Monroe, President First State 
Bank, South Haven. 

Second Vice-President—B. F. Davis, President City National 
Bank, Lansing. 

Secretary—H. M, Brown, 1123 Ford Building, Detroit. 

Treasurer—Lrton F. Titus, Cashier First National Bank, 
Traverse City. 


Aitorney—Hat H. Situ, Ford Building, Detroit. 


MINNESOTA—OnrGanizep 1887. 
President—L. A. Huntoon, President First National Bank, 
Moorhead. 

Vice-President—D. S. Cutver, Vice-President National Ger- 
man-American Bank, St. Paul. 

Secretary—Cuartces R. Frost, 611 Bank of Commerce Build- 
ing, Minneapolis. 

Treasurer—A. G. WepGE, Jr., Vice-President First National 
Bank, Bemidji. 


MISSISSIPPI—Orcanizep 1889. 


President—B. W. GrirritH, President First National Bank, 
Vicksburg. 

Vice-President—C. H. WrtitaMs, President Bank of Yazoo 
City. 

Secretary—Rtcu. Grirritu, Cashier City Savings & Trust 
Co., Vicksburg. 


MISSOURI—Onreanizep 1891. 


President—A. O. Wrutson, Vice-President State National 
Bank, St. Louis. 

Vice-President—A, H. Waltrte, 
Bank, Joplin. 

Secretary—W. F. Keyser, Sedalia. 

Treasurer—R. R. CALKr1ns, Vice-President German-American 


National Bank, St. Joseph. 


President Joplin National 
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MONTANA—ORGANIZED 1904. 


President—‘JosepH Kountz, President Commercial National 
Bank, Bozeman. 

Vice-President—A. L. Stone, Cashier State Bank, Dillon. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Harry YArGeR, Assistant Cashier First 
National Bank, Lewistown. 


NEPRASKA—OrGANIzED 1890. 


President—Gerorce N. Seymour, President Elgin State Bank, 
Elgin, 
B. Hucues, Manager Omaha Clearing 


House, Omaha. 
Treasurer—J. Frencu, Cashier Stock Yards 


Bank, South Omaha. 


National 


NEV ADA—OnrGanizep 1908. 


President—Joun HeNperson, President Henderson Banking 
Co., Elko. 

Vice-President—Watter J. Harris, Vice-President Farmers 
& Merchants’ National Bank, Reno. ‘ 

Secretary—R. C. Turrittin, Cashier Nixon National Bank, 
Reno. 

Treasurer—Frep Gros, Cashier Farmers & Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank, Reno. 


NEW JERSEY—OnrGanizep 1903. 


President—Avrian Lyon, Vice-President Perth Amboy Sav- 
ings Inst., Perth Amboy, 

Vice-President—H. H. Ponp, Secretary and Treasurer Plain- 
field Trust Co., Plainfield. 

Treasurer—W. M. Van Dusen, Assistant Cashier National 
Newark Banking Co., Newark. 

J. Fretp, Secretary and Treasurer Com- 
mercial Trust Co. of New Jersey, Jersey City. 


NEW 1905. 


President—K. A. 
Roswell. 
Vice-President—D. " 

Bank, La gas. 
Secretary—H. Erte Hoxe, Ass 
Savings Bank, Las Vegas. 
Treasurer—J. B. Hernvon, 
querque. 


Canoon, Cashier First National 


Bank, 


Hoskins, 


Cashier San Miguel National 
istant Cashier Plaza Trust & 


State National Albu- 


Bank, 


NEW YORK—OnrGanizep 1894. 


LutHer W. Morv7, 
t National Pank, Oswego. 
e-President—W. H. Bennett, Vice-President and Cashier 
American Exchange Nat. Bank, New York City. 
asurer—¥I. C. Morcan, President First Nat. Bank, Cuba, 
Secretary—Witi1am J. Henry, 11 Pine Street, New York 
City. 


Vice-President and Cashier 


NORTH CAROLINA—Orcanizep 1897. 
Witxtnson, Cashier Farmers & Merchants’ 
Charlotte 
President Planters 
L. S. Covineron, Cashier 
k, Rockingham; G. .\. TloLpERNEss, 
Banking & Trust Co., Tarboro. 
A, Hunt, 
Henderson. 


Bank, 
Farmers’ 
President Farm- 


Cashier Citizens’ 


NORTH 1903. 
rdent—Westey C. 
tank, Marion. 


’resident—WKarw J 


McDowett, Cashier First National 


Farup, Cashier First National Bank, 


Macrappex, Cashier Commercial 


Bank, 


jJoun Tracy, Cashier First Nat. Bank, 


Valley 


ED 1891. 


Georce P. Jones, Cashier First National Bank, 
W. P. Suarer, Vice-President First National 
Zanesville, 
Secretary—S. B. Ranxry, President Bank of South Charles- 
ton, South Charleston. 
Treasurer—Fay Batpw:n, 
Bank, Greenficl¢ 


Vice-President Highland County 
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OKLAHOMA—Onrcanizep 1897. 

President—J. B, Frrcuson, 
Bank, Enid. 

Vice-Presidents—T. J. Hartman, Cashier Bank of Commerce, 
Sulphur; A. E. Ramsay, Vice-President First National 
Bank, Muskogee. 

Secretary—W. B. Harrison, Enid. 

Treasurer—J, M. BrowninoG, Cashier First State Bank, Mill 
Creek. 


OREGON—OnRrGANIZED 1905. 


President Garfield Exchange 


President—Atex Martin, Jr., Cashier Klamath 
Bank, Klamath Falls. 

Vice-President—R. L. DurnHam, 
National Bank, Portland. 

Treasurer—J. A. THorNBuRGH, President Forest Grove Na- 
tional Bank, Forest Grove. 

Secretary—J. L. Hartman, of Hartman and Tompson, Bank- 


ers, Portland. 


County 


Vice-President Merchants 


1894. 


President—Witt1am A. Law, Vice-President National Bank, 
Philadelphia. 
Vice-President—A. J, Hazettine, President Warren Sav- 
ings Bank, Warren. 
Bank, 


Secretary—D. S. Ktoss, 
Tyrone. 

Treasurer—Horace G, Mitcuetr, Cashier Peoples National 

Bank, Langhorne. 


Cashier First National 


SOUTH CAROLINA—OrGANIzED 1901, 

President—Witson G. 
Charleston. 

Vice-President 
Bank, Newberry. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Gires L. 
Examiner, Spartanburg. 

Attorney—.A,. M. Les, Charleston. 


Ifarvey, President Enterprise Bank, 


Joun M. Krtnarp, President Commercial 


Witson, State Bank 


SOUTH 1886, 
President—C,. Barrett, 
Bank, Vermillion. 
Vice-President—G. W. 
bryant 
Treasurer—J,. 
Pierre. 
Secretary—J. E. 


Cashier Vermillion National 


Hart, President Merchants’ 


Bank, 
R. McKwnicut, Cashier Pierre National Bank, 


Pratt, Cashier Security Bank, Clark. 


TENNESSEE—OrGanizep 1890. 


President—D. M. Armstrone, Cashier Commercial Trust & 
Savings Bank, Memphis. 

Vice-Presidents—RaLtepuH W. Brown, Knoxville; B. F. 
Nutt, Cedar Hill; J. D. McDowett, Memphis. 
Treasurer—NeEILL Wricut, Cashier Bank of Huntingdon. 

Secretary—F, M. Mayrietp, Nashville. 
General Counsel—\W. D. WitHeErspoon, Nashville. 


ALL- 


TEXAS—OrGanizep 1885. 
President—W. H. 
Amarillo. 

Organizations. 
y—J. 

Bani:, Austin. 
Assisian: Secretary 
Treasure 


linsville. 


Fugua, President First National Bank, 


from each of the seven Group 


Hooves, Vice-President Austin National 
Franz C. Groos, San Antonio. 


Ropvcers, Cashier First National Bank, Col- 


UTAH—OrGaANIzeD 1909. 

President—W. S. McCornick, 
Bankers, Salt Lake City. 

Vice-Presidents—M,. Vice-President First Na- 

tional Bank, Ogden; Lorenzo N. Strout, President First 
National Bark, Brigham. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Cuas. H, Wetts, Assistant Cash- 
ier Utah National Bank, Salt Lake City. 


President McCornick & Co., 


VERMONT—ORrGAN IZED 


1909. 
President—Cnartes F. CHapMan, Treasurer 
Savings Bank, Woodstock. 
Vice-President—V, H, Farrincton, 
Savings Bank, Brandon. 
Secretary—Frep C. Spencer, Assistant Cashier Baxter Na- 
tional Bank, Rutland. 
Bank, 


Ottauquechee 


Vice-President Rutland 


Treasurer—D. L. Wetts. Cashier First National 


Orwell. 


== 
Park River. 
Siw WN. 
Fargo. 
Treasurer 
City: 
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VIRGINIA—ORGaNIzED 1893. 


President—J. W. Mitier, Cashier People’s Bank, Pulaski. 
Vice-Presidents—E, P. Mutter, Lynchburg; T. F. Titen- 
MAN, Norfolk; W. M. Apptson, Richmond; R. G. VANcE, 
Waynesboro; J. W. Bett, Abingdon. 
Secretary—N,. P. Gatiinec, Lynchburg. 
Treasurer—Jvut1en H. Hz, Assistant 
State Bank, Richmond. 
Attorney—GEORGE Bryan, 


Cashier National 


Richmond. 
1899. 


President—E. W. Purpy, President First National Bank, 
Bellingham. 
Vice-President—Gro, DOoNaAtp, 
Bank, North Yakima. 
Secretary—P. Kavurrman (re-elected), 
Fidelity Trust Company, Tacoma. 
Treasurer—C, RicHarpson, Cashier National 


President Yakima National 
Vice-President 


Bank of 


Cheney, Cheney. 


WEST VIRGINIA—Orcanizep 1895. 


President—JaMEs K. Oney, Vice-President Huntington Na- 
tional Bank, Huntington. 

Vice-President—WY Liz W. 
Bank, Wellsburg. 

Secretary-Treasurer—JoserH S. Hitr, Cashier National City 
Bank, Charleston. 


Beart, President Commercial 


1892. 


President—C, C. Brown, 
Kenosha. 

Vice-President—J. T. Joyce, Vice-President Union National 
Bank, Eau Claire. 

Secretary-—Grorce D. Bartiett, Suite 311, Caswell Block, 
Milwaukee. 
Treasurer-—A. H. 
Wausau. 


WYOMING—OnrGANIzED 1908. 


President—J. L. Batrp, Vice-President First National Lank, 
Newcastle. 

Vice-President—Ira E. Jones, Cashier First National Bank, 
Thermopolis. 

Secretary—H, Van Deusen, Cashier Rock Springs National 
Bank, Rock Springs. 

Treasurer—J. DeForest Ricuarps, President First National 
Bank, Douglas. 


President First National Bank, 


Grout, Cashier First National Bank, 


PROTECTIVE WORK OF STATE BANKERS’ 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


Missouri Bankers Association, 
Office of the Secretary. 
Sedalia, Mo., 


Nov. 26, 1910. 


$75.00 REWARD. 


A member of this Association has been defrauded 
by cashing worthless checks for a person answering 
the following description: 

Name, J. P. Kitch; residence, claimed to be from 
Macomb, Ill.; nativity, German-American: occupa- 
tion, druggist; age, about 55 years; weight, 160 pounds; 
complexion, light; color of hair, iron gray; height, 
about 5 feet 7 inches; build, rather heavy set—large 
around the waist; color of eyes, brown; style of beard, 
mustache; color of beard, iron gray; dressed in dark 
clothes, wearing gray mixture cap; well spoken and 
pleasing appearance; no upper teeth. Stands and 
walks erect. Claims he was from Macomb, Ill. 

Kitch’s scheme was to negotiate with a local real 
estate firm for a piece of property and thereby estab- 
lish confidence. He presented two checks to the bank 
and received full payment on same, with the excep- 
tion of a certain amount paid to the real estate firm 
as earnest money. One of these checks, drawn on the 
St. Louis Union Trust Company and purporting to be 
signed by Geo. H, Thomas, was protested because of 
no such account with that institution. The other, 
drawn on the First National Bank of Aurora, Ill, and 
signed ‘‘Alshuler Bros.,” was protested, the following 
reasons being given: “Payment stopped; claims for- 
gery.” It seems that Kitch presented a check to 
Alshuler Bros., a clothing firm of Aurora, IIl., in pay- 
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ment of a bill, receiving as change the check of that 
firm. Kitch’s check was returned unpaid, whereupon 
Alshuler Bros. stopped payment on their check, the 
loss consequently falling upon our member. 

For the apprehension and conviction of J. P. 
Kitch, on the crime charged above, the Missouri 
Bankers Association offers a reward of $75.00. Re- 
ward to remain in force for one year from date of 
this notice, and to be paid under the rules of this As- 
sociation. 

If located, arrest and wire J. P. White, 


Deputy 
Sheriff, Richland, Mo. 


Nebraska Bankers’ Association, 
Office of the Secretary. 


Omaha, November 17, 1910. 
$1,500 REWARD. 


Early this morning robbers blew open the safe of 
the Cushing State Bank, a member of this Associa- 
tion, and took $3,000 in cash. Supposed to be two in 
the party. One is described as rather tall, weighs 
about 170 pounds, has thin mustache. Both wore 
black overcoats. 

This Assocition offers a reward of $1,000 for the 
arrest and conviction of the person or persons com- 
mitting this robbery. Offer to remain in force for 
one year from date, and to be paid under the rules 
and regulations of the Association. 

The National Surety Company, of New York City, 
offers five hundred dollars ($500) reward for the same 
purpose. j 

Communicate with the undersigned, or 
James Malone, Police Station, Lincoln, Neb. 


with 


Nebraska Bankers’ Association, 
Office of the Secretary 


Omaha, November 17, 1910 
$50 REWARD. 


Dana Sible broke jail at Dakota City, where he 
was being held charged with forgery. Description: 
Age, 29 years; height, 5 feet 11 inches; weight, 165 
pounds; slim build; hair light brown; eyes violet 
blue; smooth shaven; large nose, large hands; wears 
large shoe; tall and awkward; slouchy in dress; 
good talker, well posted; has good education; drinks, 
chews and smokes; gambles a good deal. This Asso- 
ciation offers the above reward for information that 
will enable the authorities to locate him. Reward to 
remain in force for one year from date. 

Communicate without delay with the under- 
signed, also with James Malone, Police Station, 
Lineoln, Neb. 


Oklahoma Bankers’ Association, 
Office of the Secretary. 


Enid, Okla. 


WARNING TO BANKS. 

We missed capturing a swindler last week just 
because a bank not a member of this Association 
failed to report for one week a loss of $400 to a 
fellow we were trying to get. Had this bank re- 
ported immediately, we would certainly have had 
the man. Do not fail to report these losses at once. 

(By the way, the non-member bank has already 
spent enough trying to catch that fellow to pay its 
dues in the O. B. A. ten years.) 

We want the following parties: 

No. 1. Jesse M. Holland, 22 years, 6 feet 1 inch, 
brown eyes and hair; wears hair long; slight scar 
on forehead; walks with swing; articulates poorly. 
Can furnish photo if needed for identification. $25 
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reward for capture. 
to member bank. 

No. 2. Fred Brooks, or Bob Brooks, negro, dark, 
5 feet 3 inches, weighs about 135. Clever penman. 
Picks cotton and forges check with employer’s name. 
Got $86.70 last time. 

No. 3. Window sign painter. Has fancy check 
on Ridgely National Bank, Springfield, Ill. Signs 
“Booth Medical Institute, per A. E. Booth, treas.” 
Checks worthless. 

No. 4. J. E. Pitts, referred to in previous cir- 
cular. We have not heard from him recently, but 
don’t forget him. Has forged letter of credit on 
Maysville National Bank in sum of $8,500. Tries to 
cash drafts on strength of letter of credit and forged 
letters of recommendation. Claims to be Chickasaw 
Indian. 

No. 5. G. H. Duncan, alias G. W. Luther, 6 feet, 
38 years, dark. Hard drinker, great talker. Gets 
checks certified by fake calls over long distance 
telephone. Sometimes poses as mule buyer. Has 
swindled several banks in sums from $200 to $500. 
Home is near Cleveland, Okla. 

No. 6. H. Lamertha, tombstone salesman, typi- 
eal Irishman, low, heavy set, cropped iron gray 
mustache, great talker, 55 years, weighs 185. Usually 
draws checks on Garfield Exchange Bank, Enid. 

No. 7. P. G. Salone, check forger. See Novem- 
ber Banker for further particulars. An expert 
forger recently at work in this State. 

No. 8 John Pritchett, age 40, weighs 160, has 
wife and boy of 12 or 13, teamster by trade, may 
be doing hauling or excavating. Had four head 
horses, two good wagons and set of harness. $50 
reward for arrest and recovery of property. Last 
seen near Sapulpa, October 1. 

If you can give any information as to any of 
above mentioned swindlers, write the secretary. If 
you know where the party is, wire or call by phone 
at our expense. 


Forged note for $325 and sold 


Michigan Bankers‘ Association, 
Office of the Secretary. 
15, 


Detroit, November 1910. 


BULLETIN NO. 
FORGERY. 


Look out for $2,300 certificate of deposit, Fair- 
view Bank, Okla., name C. W. Wilkinson, alias W. M. 
Black, payable to Mrs. W. M. Black. Wire Okla- 
homa Bankers’ Association, Enid, Okla. at their 
expense, if presented. 

FRAUDULENT NOTES. 


We are informed that a man by the name of C. 
T. Groffin, with other salesmen, has been operating 
in this State selling clothing and taking notes. 

It is suspected that they have a form con- 
tract which they present for signature. which later 
turns up as note at the local bank. These parties 
do business under the name of the Consolidated 
Supply Co. It may be that the scheme is entirely 
proper, but we advise careful scrutiny of any note 
presented by the above concern or by C. T. Groffin. 


65. 


Washington Bankers Association, 
Office of the Secretary. 


Tacoma, Wash., November 12, 1910. 
WARNING. 


No. 179. Stolen Certificates—A man giving his 
name as Ray Hood stole two certificates of deposit 
issued by the Pacific State Bank, of South Bend. 
He succeeded in forging the payee’s name to the 
smaller one, but still holds the larger one—a time 
certificate No. 1995, dated September 19, 1910, in 
favor of Nels Nelson for $225, payable in six or 
twelve months, with interest at the rate of 3 or 4 
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per cent. per annum. Hood’s description is: Height, 
about 5 feet; weight, 110 pounds; age, 21; hair 
rather light; complexion fair; eyes brown; resem- 
bles a Swede. When last seen had on khaki pants, 
blue cap and light black shoes. Left South Bend 
accompanied by a man giving his name as Andy 
Holman. Advise the Secretary at once if he puts in 
an appearance. 


No. 180. Stolen Certificate—Just received the 
following telegram: 
Enid, Oklahoma, 
Notify banks your State to stop payment and 
arrest for forgery holder of certificate of deposit 
Fairview, Okla., $2,300, deposited by C. W. Wilkin- 
son, alias W. M. Black, payable Mrs. W. M. Black. 
Have banks wire undersigned at our expense if 
certificate is presented. W. B. HARRISON, 
Secretary Oklahoma Bankers Association. 


No. 181. Lost Deposit Receipt—Bank of Mon- 
treal, Spokane, Deposit Receipt’ No. 7372, dated 29 
March, 1910, for $5,000, in favor of C. L. Flamme, 
has been lost or stolen and payment stopped. If 
presented for negotiation please retain and notify by 
wire A. H. Buchanan, Manager Bank of Montreal, 
Spokane Branch. 


No. 182. Work of Forger.—A man going under 
different names of J. J. Wallery, George Norghton, 
Adolph Steiner, R. R. Roulie, Hugh Waldron, has 
recently victimized a number of banks in the south- 
eastern part of the State, by depositing fictitious 
checks on banks outside the city and withdrawing 
funds through other local banks under assumed 
names, after establishing credit by opening an ac- 
count with a cash deposit or checks that were good. 
Description: About 6 feet tall, slender, brown hair, 
light mustache, sharp features, about 35 to 40 years 
old, pleasant appearance and genteely dressed in 
checked gray suit; usually wore a fancy vest. In- 
clined to be a trifle stoop-shouldered. If he puts 
in an appearance notify the Secretary at once. 

Be on your guard. 


Michigan Bankers’ Association, 
Office of the Secretary. 


Detroit, November 28rd, 1910. 


BULLETIN NO. 66. 


WARNING! —FORGERY. 


Members are warned against one C. Crowe, about 
5 feet 6 inches tall, thick set, smooth face, black suit 
and overcoat, of good appearance. 

He has cashed drafts of the Veedersburg Bank. 
Veedersburg, Ind., drawn on the American National 
Bank, of Indianapolis, Ind., signed W. Winner, Cash- 
ier, payable to himself. 

The signature is fictitious and the draft fraudu- 
lent. 

He was last heard from in the eastern part of 
the state. Please wire this office if he presents him- 
self. 


North Dakota Bankers Association, 
Office of the Secretary. 


Fargo, N. D., November 22nd, 1910. 


BULLETIN NO. 107. 


We have the following from the Secretary of the 
Oklahoma Bankers Association: 

“Notify your members to stop payment and ar- 
rest forgery holder of Certificate of Deposit Fair- 
view, Oklahoma, $2,300, deposited by O. W. Wilkin- 
son, alias W. M. Black, payable to Mrs. W. M. Black. 
Have banks wire at our expense if certificate is pre- 
sented. As nearly as we can learn Wilkinson has 
gone through the Dakotas into Northwest Canada.” 


|| 


The following lost or stolen checks are reported: 
Certificate of Deposit No. 1088 issued by the 
First State Bank of Russell to Gust. Block, $350. 
Certificates of Deposit issued by the Bottineau 
National Bank to Torger Torgerson as follows: No. 
937, $75; No. 1097, $25; No, 1125, $75; No. 1150, $25. 
Certificate of Deposit No. 21 issued by the Citi- 
zens State Bank, Tagus, $500, payable to Julius 
Hoppe. 


Montana Bankers’ Association, 
Office of the Secretary. 
Lewistown, Mont., November 15, 


WARNING NO. 104. 


1910. 


To Members: The following telegram just re- 
ceived from the Secretary of the Oklahoma Bankers 
Association: 

“Please notify banks your State stop payment 
and arrest for forgery holder certificate deposit Fair- 
view, Okla., $2,300, deposited by O. W. Wilkinson alias 
W. M. Black, payable Mrs. W. M. Black. Have banks 
wire undersigned our expense certificate presented. 

“W. B. HARRISON, Secretary. 
“Enid, Okla.” . 


Montana Bankers Association, 
Office of the Secretary. 
Lewistown, Montana, Nov. 


23rd, 1910. 


WARNING NO. 105. 

Look out for Wm. E. Joneston or Jas. Gleeson, 
who has been drawing small checks in eastern Mon- 
tana on the First National Bank of St. Paul, sign- 
ing the same, “The Northwestern Construction Co., 
by Wm. E. Joneston, Supt., countersigned E. J. Wil- 
son, P. N.” These checks are numbered by type- 
writer, the words, “The Northwestern Construction 
Co.” are typewritten, as well as the words, “Novent- 
ber Payroll.” The party cashing these checks has 
the appearance of a laboring man, is about 6 feet 
1 inch high, weighs about 220 pounds, large full 
chested, black hair, black eyes, a prominent chin and 
had the appearance of a drinking man. He writes 
a fair hand and seems to be an adept on the type- 
writer. The St. Paul banks advise that they have 
no knowledge of such company and that the check 
is fraudulent. If the party puts in an appearance 
wire this office. 


Montana Bankers Association, 
Office of the Secretary. 


Lewistown, Mon., November 23, 1910. 


WARNING NO. 106. 


A man giving his name as Ray Hood _ stole 
two certificates of deposit issued by the Pacific 
State Bank of South Bend, Wash. He succeeded in 
forging the payee’s name to the smaller one, but still 
holds the larger, a time certificate No. 1995, dated 
September 19, 1910, in favor of Nels Nelson for $225, 
payable in 6 or 12 months, with interest at the rate of 
3 or 4 per cent. per annum. Hood's description is: 
Height, about 5 feet; weight, 110 pounds; age, 21; 
hair rather light; complexion fair; eyes brown; re- 
sembles a Swede. When last seen had on khaki pants, 
blue cap and light black shoes. Left South Bend ac- 
companied by a man giving his name as Andy Hol- 
man. Advise the Secretary at once if he puts in an 
appearance. 

Lost.—Bank of Montreal, Spokane, Deposit Re- 
ceipt No. 7372, dated March 29, 1910, for $5,000, in 
favor of C. L. Flamme, has been lost or stolen and 
payment stopped. If presented for negotiation please 
retain and notify by wire A. H. Buchmann, Manager, 
Bank of Montreal, Spokane, Wash., Branch. 


A man going under different names of J. J. Wal- 
lery, George Norghton, Adolph Steiner, R. R. Roulie, 
Hugh Waldron, has recently victimized a number of 
banks in the southeastern part of the State of Wash- 
ington, by depositing fictitious checks on banks out- 
side the city and withdrawing funds through our local 
banks, under assumed names, after establishing credit 
by opening an account with a cash deposit or checks 
that were good. Description: About 6 feet tall, slen- 
der, brown hair, light mustache, sharp features, about 
35 to 40 years old, pleasant appearance and genteely 
dressed in checked gray suit, usually wore a fancy 
vest, inclined to be a little stoop-shouldered. 

Look for a man giving his name as either W. W. 
Wilson, Bert Shaw, M. A. Williams or Win C. Nash, 
who recently defrauded a number of Puget Sound 
banks. He represented himself as a civil engineer 
authorized to purchase supplies for a lumber camp, 
made purchases at a leading grocery house and ten- 
dered in payment a check drawn on the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, Vancouver, B. C., purporting to 
be signed by British Columbia Lumber Co., Geo. W. 
Nash, President. Following this purchase he cashed 
a number of similar checks at different banks, bear- 
ing the forged endorsement of a member of the firm 
from which the purchases were made. He repeated 
his operations in another city. Investigation proves 
that W. W. Wilson is Bert Shaughnessy, convict No. 
5073, who was released from the penitentiary at 
Walla Walla, Wash., September 30, 1910. All checks, 
letterheads, etc., used in his mode of operations were 
printed as a rush order by a local firm. Description: 
Height, 5 feet 11 inches; age, 30 years; medium build: 
weight, 160 to 170 pounds; brown eyes, smooth shaven, 
hair light brown, born in Scotland; occupation, civil 
engineer; wore brown sack suit, brown derby hat, 
heavy Oxford overcoat. Notify Secretary or Burns 
& Sheridan National Detective Agency, Hinckley 
Block, Seattle, Wash. 

Letter of Credit No. 271, issued October 15, 1910, 
by First National Bank of Wenatchee, Wash., in 
favor of S. T. Miller, for $500.00, has been stolen. 
Negotiate no drafts against it. If presented notify 
the Secretary. 


Bogus checks purporting to be drawn by Chas. E. 
Chase, Elma C. Fink, Elma J. Pink and Elma M. Link, 
on the Coulee State Bank of Coulee City, Wash., in 
favor of the United States Supply Co., endorsed by 


Samuel Short, has been coming in frequently from 
eastern States. None of the above parties have an ac- 
count with the Coulee State Bank, or are they known 
of, the checks being absolutely bogus. 

Certificate No. 23872, issued by the First National 
Bank of Caldwell, Idaho, for $1,502, in favor of J. S. 
Byrne, has been stolen. If presented wire First Na- 
tional Bank, Caldwell, Idaho, 

A man signing his name as John Brassington, or 
Cc. A. Graff, Manager of Western Novelty Mfg. Co., 
Seattle, has been issuing checks on the German- 
American Bank, Seattle, all of which are bogus, as 
there is no such account with that bank. The name 
of the company is put on the check by rubber stamp. 

A laboring man, about 40 years of age, height 5 
feet 10 inches, weight about 200 pounds, ful! round 
face, wearing light suit, no vest or suspenders, wear- 
ing a strap or belt, has been victimizing merchants 
and others at Bothell, Kirkland, Washington, and 
other places by cashing checks purporting to be drawn 
by Ivor Reese on the First National Bank of Seattle, 
in amounts ranging around $20. Checks are poorly 
written with indelible pencil, and were returned “No 
account.” Checks were drawn in favor of Geo. Burns. 

A very dangerous and deceptive counterfeit $20 
gold piece appeared in Seattle October 17. The coin 
is dated 1907; weight, 404 grains (genuine 516 grains). 
It is made of a low grade of go!d and has been plated a 
yellowish gold color closely approximating the genuine 
but scraping the surface shows a copperish color 
underneath. The reeding (commonly called “milling”’) 
is well done, and it has a good ring, though the sound 
seems a little sharper than the genuine. It is also a 
trifle thicker than the genuine, which makes its detec- 
tion easy in a stock. Immediately beneath “19” in 
1907 and near the edge of the coin a small globule of 
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metal can also be seen around the lettering on the 
reverse side of the coin. Mint mark “S.” 

Please notify Thomas B. Foster, Operative in 
Charge, U. S. Secret Service, Seattle, Wash., if these 
coins appear. 

Dangerous counterfeit $10 notes are now in cir- 
culation on the Pacific Coast, as follows: 

On Pasadena National Bank of Pasadena, Cal. 
Series 1902-1908; check letter F; charter number 3568; 
bank number 6855; treasury number R55962; portrait 
of Wm. McKinley. Notes bearing bank number 5665 
and treasury number 59268 are also in evidence. 

On First National Bank of Williamsport, Pa. 
Series 1902-1908; check letter C; portrait of McKin- 
ley; charter number 9349; bank number 625; treasury 
number R62295. El Centro notes made their first ap- 
pearance at Seattle, Wash., about two weeks ago. 
This office so far has seen ten of these notes in Seattle. 

Attention of bankers and their employees is in- 
vited to a stringent law, Section 146 of Penal Code 
of United States, effective January 1, 1910, making a 
penalty of $500.00 fine or three years’ imprisonment, or 
both, for failure to notify someone in civil or military 
authority of the United States of the actual commis- 
sion of a felony cognizable by the courts of the United 
States. As the counterfeiting of any of the coins, or 
other obligations of the United States, or of any 
foreign government, or the passing and possession 
of same with criminal intent, is such a felony, the 
presentation of counterfeit should be immediately re- 
ported to Thomas B. Foster, Operative in Charge, 
U. S. Secret Service, P. O. Lock Box No. 292, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Attention is further invited to Section 172 of the 
same Code providing a penalty for failure to turn 
over to authorized agents of the Treasury Department 
counterfeits coming into one’s possession. 

The co-operation of the banks is earnestly re- 
quested by the U. S. Treasury Department in its ef- 
forts to stamp out counterfeiting, and it is suggested 
that as a number of banks have found these notes 
among their cash, that before being paid out, all issues 
on the above banks be carefully scrutinized, other- 
wise some unsuspecting patron of the bank may re- 
ceive them, which may ultimately lead to trouble. 

A man representing himself as a general agent 
of The Western Loan & Trust Co., Los Angeles, Cal., 
is cashing worthless drafts in the State of South Da- 
kota, drawn on the above loan company. He signs 
various names and is described as rather dark com- 
plected, with some gray in hair and mustache, deep 
wrinkled face, has the appearance of being blind in 
one eye, is five feet six inches high, about fifty years 
of age. He is a very smooth talker, and word comes 
from Los Angeles authorities that he has been work- 
ing his game for something over a year. He has also 
worked in adjoining States successfully.. 

Look out for a young man about 20 years of age 
who is buying goods of merchants for prrpose of of- 
fering forged check in payment to get the difference 


SPRING MEETING EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 


The selection of a place for holding the spring 
meeting of the Executive Council was referred. to the 
Administrative Committee. President Watts on be- 
half of the banks of Nashville extended an invitation 
to the Executive Council to hold its next meeting in 
Nashville, Tennessee, stating, that it would give the 
banks of that city great pleasure to entertain the 
American Bankers’ Association, but that the size of 
the city and its hotels would be entirely inadequate 
to accommodate the large number who would wish 
to attend a convention held there. Nashville has a 
fine new hotel, up to date, and in a class with the 
best hotels of the country, and this, with its natural 
attractions will prove a delightful place for the next 
Council meeting. The Administrative Committee 
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in cash. In cases reported he used the name of W. C. 
Johnson and F. C. Simmons. He is about five feet six 
inches in height, weight 140 pounds, boyish-looking 
face, has a scar over one eye. 

Look out for party signing “D. V. Morrison,” who 
is drawing checks on different banks where he has 
never had an account. He recently cashed checks in 
Ardmore, S. D. We are unable to give description. 

Look out for A. M. Wilson, who is working in the 
real estate business and getting fraudulent drafts 
cashed. He formerly had headquarters at Draper, 
South Dakota, but left there two months ago. He Is 
described as being about 50 years old, gray, florid 
complexion, weight about 210 pounds, good talker, has 
pleasant way of meeting one. 

A man about 35 years of age, has scar on lip, is 
about five feet eight inches in height, weight 175 
pounds, signs as George Bitter, recently raised a check 
from $1.00 to $20.00 and secured the money on the 
same. He is a German and was formerly teamster in 
Milwaukee. 

A man giving the name of Joseph Royce is at 
large with a check book on the First National Bank 
of Wessington Springs, S. D., which he secured fraud- 
ulently. He is described as about 30 years of age, 
six feet in height, sandy complexion, claims to be a 
farmer and is dressed in rough clothing. He may 
have check books on other banks. 

Word comes from Iowa that a man giving the 
name of Fulton Van Camp recently entered the em- 
ploy of a nursery company of Des Moines and soon 
after forged name of company to checks for various 
amounts and made his escape. He is an expert horti- 
eculturist and nurseryman, and will undoubtedly work 
in this same line of business in other places. He is 
described as being of medium height, slender, blind 
in left eye, left arm somewhat crippled, sandy com- 
plexion and about 55 years of age. 

Attention is directed to banks in cashing County 
or Municipal Warrants issued in payment of a con- 
tract. It seems that if the contract has been let in 
strict accordance with the provisions of the statutes 
it may be repudiated and the Commissioners of at 
least one county have taken such a stand. The only 
recourse the purchaser bank may have may be on the 
endorser. Sufficient investigation into the validity 
should be made to protect the purchaser bank. 

Look out for Dana Sible, who broke jail at Da- 
kota City, Neb., where he was held charged with 
forgery. Described as follows: Age, 29 years; height, 
5 feet 11 inches; weight, 165 pounds;’ slim build, hair 
light brown, eyes violet blue, smooth shaven, large 
nose, large hands, wears large shoe, tall and awk- 
ward, slouchy in dress, good talker, well posted, has 
good education, drinks, chews and smokes, gambles 
a good deal. The Nebraska Association offers a re- 
ward of $50.00 for information that will enable the 
authorities to locate him. Reward to remain in force 
for one year from November 17. 


voted unanimously to meet in Nashville, the time to 
be se'ected later. This will probably be as has been 
the custom in the past—the first week in May. 


ARIZONA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The seventh annual convention of the Anizona 
Bankers’ Association was held at Phoenix the eleventh 
and twelfth of last month. Considerable routine busi- 
ness was transacted, and addresses delivered by prom- 
inent bankers. The annual report of Secretary Mor- 
ris Goldwater, of Prescott, showed a gratifying in- 
crease in membership and very satisfactory results 
from the work done during the past year. 

On page 320 will be found the list of officers elect- 
ed for the ensuing year. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO LARGE MEMBER BANKS. 
The Journal of the Association containing, as it 
does, a record of the activities of the Association— 
reporting the progress of the work of the various 
sections and numerous committees, the latest de- 
velopments in law and legislation, detailed informa- 
tion as to the operations of criminals and, in short, 
all important movements in the interest of the mem- 
bership—is a most valuable adjunct to the work of 
the Association by keeping the members advised of 
everything that is going on, stimulating their inter- 
est in its affairs and oftentimes in calling forth from 
them valuable suggestions upon matters of current 
importance. 
based on the 


This is the idea in theory, 


sumption that every member receives and reads the 


pre- 


Journal and it is true so far as the majority of mem- 
bers, consisting of banks of smaller size, are con- 
cerned. 

But only one copy of the Journal goes to each 
member and in the case of the larger banks in the 
leading cities, this copy necessarily goes to some one 
particular officer, while numerous other officers are 
in a way uninformed upon the important 
Association matters which are monthly being pub- 
lished. How often does it happen that upon meeting 
Mr. So and So, the officer of some leading bank, and 
conversing with him upon some important Associa- 
tion movement in the interest of banks that has been 
described or agitated’ in the pages of the Journal, he 
declares his total ignorance of the entire matter and 
remarks “Why, I never see the Journal!” 

In view of the great desirability that all the offi- 


entirely 


cers of banks should be kept advised of current As- 
sociation movements, it is suggested to the manage- 
ment of all the larger banks that, in addition to re- 
ceiving the one copy to which every member is en- 
titled, such banks forward to the Journal a list of 
the names and addresses of officers and others in the 
institution for whom the Journal is desirable and 


accompany such list with a remittance of one dollar 
for a year for each additional copy so forwarded, 
which amount barely covers the cost of publication. 

In this way, much valuable information which 
should not be missed and which is to the mutual in- 
terest of the Association and its individual members, 
would be brought to the attention of many officers 
where it now escapes their attention. 

It is particularly desirable that the Journal should 
be placed in the hands of the tellers and signature 
clerks of all the banks. In each monthly issue iy 
given detailed reports of the current operations of 
criminals in all parts of the country, with full de- 
scriptions, specimens of handwriting, and many pho- 
tographs of professional operators. If this published 


information was in the hands of every bank teller 
and signature clerk in the country it would prevent 


the consummation of many crimes. 

It is therefore recommended that the managers 
of banks give this matter their earnest attention and 
promptly send to headquarters aq list, as suggested. 


ADVICE TO BANKERS ON BILLS OF LADING. 
A circular has been issued by the Committee on 
Bills of Lading, addressed to all the members of this 
Association, containing advice to bankers who handle 
bills of lading. The circular points out the dangers 


= 
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connected with the financing of order bills of lading 
and enumerates the matters which should be ob- 
served by banks in handling this class of business. 
The circular also refers to the pending legislation on 
this subject, which the Association is advocating in 
the National and State legislatures and calls for the 
active co-operation of members of the Association 
and of Bills of Lading Committees of State Bankers’ 
Associations. A copy of the circular follows: 


Instructions to Banks Handling Bills of Lading. 


The banks of this Association are constantly called 
upon by their customers to cash drafts on out-of-town 
drawees and are offered as security and attached to 
the drafts, bills of lading issued by railroad companies, 
setting forth that certain goods have been received 
by them for shipment, to the order of the drawer 
of the draft. These can be transferred by endorse- 
ment. 


There are two kinds of bills of lading in which 
you are interested; one a so-called straight bill, 
printed on white paper, which being non-negotiable, 
should not be handled by banks at all for value; the 
second, a so-called order bill, printed on yellow paper 
on a standard form approved by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. This latter kind of bill is the 
only one that a bank should ever advance money upon 
and even this under the present law is, in many States 
a dangerous and uncertain collateral. 


Its dangers are, among other things: 


1. That except in a few States it does not 
guarantee the delivery of the number of articles 
listed in the bill. Even if the agent signed a bill 
after listing more goods thereon than were actual- 
ly received, the road would be liable only for the 
goods actually received. 


2. It does not guarantee the quality of the 
goods received, but only gives a list as furnished 
by the shipper. Thus, a barrel of cement might 
be shipped as a barrel of flour. 


38. It may be fraudulently issued with a 
forged signature and hence not binding on the 
railroad purporting to issue it. 


4. It may have been issued in duplicate (du- 
plicate not being so marked) so that two bills 
may be outstanding for the same shipment. 


5. It may be still outstanding when a part 
or all of the goods listed upon it have been deliv- 
ered and no endorsement of partial delivery has 
been made. 

6. It may cover perishable goods whose con- 
dition at destination may be far different from 
what it was when’shipment was made. 


Therefore it behooves a bank to exercise the 
greatest care, and know as far as possible: 

First—That the party drawing the draft secured 
by the bill of lading is reputable and honest and 
will not forge a bill of lading. 

Second—That such party is responsible for any 
shrinkage in the quality or value of the goods shipped. 

Third—That goods listed have actually been re- 
ceived. 

Fourth—That a partial delivery of goods 
a bill has been properly endorsed as delivered. 


under 


Great losses have fallen upon banks from all of 
the perils referred to in this letter. 


Your Bills of Lading Committee is now seeking 
through National legislation, to reduce the danger in 
handling order bills of lading. 


The Stevens Bill—H. R. 25,335—which has passed 
the House and is now before the Senate of the United 
States, will make the railroads responsible for the 
acts of their agents and, hence will correct several of 
the dangers noted above, including the listing of 
goods; and will provide for the plain marking of du- 
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plicate bills, and will make a railroad responsible for 
the delivery of goods without taking up the bill 9{ 
lading, or making proper endorsement of partial deliv - 
ery thereon. 


: This remedial legislation should be passed at 
this session of Congress, and your persistent effor- 
with your Senator will help to have it passed. 


It will correct dangers specified as Nos. 1, 4 
and 5. 

To correct danger No. 8—that of fraud—your 
Committee in conference with railroad authorities 
have devised a plan of validation, which is now in 
operation on many. railroads, but applying to export 
cotton shipments only. 


Negotiations for an extension of this validation 
plan are under way, looking to its use on all shipments 
against which values are to be drawn. Until such 
validation is widely used, the danger from fraud is 
enormous. 


In various States that have not yet enacted a 
suitable law, we shall endeavor at the next session 
of their legislatures to have passed the Uniform Bill 
of Lading measure prepared most carefully by the 
Commissioners on Uniform Laws. 


The following States have already passed this 
measure: Maryland and Massachusetts. 


The following States have passed other measures, 
which, to a considerable degree, protect the holders 
of bills of lading: Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Pennsyl- 
vania, Texas, Washington and Wyoming. 

We ask the State Bills of 


Lading Committees in State and Na- 
tional legislation. 


co-operation of all 
urging both 


It is therefore now a duty for all members of 
this Association to join in discriminating against ad- 
vances of money upon such uncertain security as bills 
of lading unless the responsibility of the parties to 
whom such advances are made is unquestionable. 


Meanwhile help us with our legislation. Write 
your Senator. Tell him what you want and why you 
want it. Express it in your own words, and as force- 
fully as possible, and do it now. 


Very respectfully yours, 


CLAY H. HOLLISTER, 
FRANK O. WETMORE, 
WILLIAM INGLE, 
DANIEL G. WING, 
JOHN A. LEWIS. 


We respectfully request banks handling bills of 
lading to observe the following rules adopted at the 
Chicago conference in 1909: 


“Resolved, That the banks at the point of shin- 
ment be requested to insist upon the observance of 
the following requiremets as a prerequisite to their 
handling and financing of bills of lading: 


“First. That all bills of lading for all shipments to 
order be drawn upon the yellow uniform order bill 
of lading blank upon which the words ‘Order Bill of 
Lading’ are printed, and not upon the white form pro- 
vided for ‘Straight Bills of Lading.’ 


“Second. That the order bill of lading is an orig- 
inal and not a duplicate. 


“Third. That the order bill of lading is properly 
endorsed. 


“Fourth. That all bills of lading, order or straight, 
with draft accompanying, be forwarded to destina- 
tion promptly and by the most direct route. 


“Fifth. That order bills of lading bear the official 
stamp of the issuing agent in addition to his signa- 
ture; that the bills be filled out in ink or indelible 
pencil, and that the quantity be stated in writing as 
well as in numerals.” 
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Gorpon Jonzs, Pres. United States Nat. Bank, Denver, Col. 
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L. P. Hittyer, Vice-Pres, American Nat. Bank, Macon, Ga. 

J. O. Wrttson, Pres. People’s Bank, Bloomington, Ill. 

H. C. Jounson, Pres. Seymour Nat. Bank, Seymour, Ind. 

E. L. Jounson, Vice-Pres. Leavitt & Johnson Trust Co., Water- 
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Avsert D, GranaM, Vice-Pres. and Cashier Citizens’ Nat. Bank, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Emory W. Crark, Vice-Pres. First Nat. Bank, Detroit, Mich. 

Georce F. Orpe, Cashier First Nat. Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 

H. Yarcer, Asst. Cashier First Nat. Bank, Lewistown, Mont, 

V ae - CaLpwELL, Vice-Pres. United States Nat. Bank, Omaha, 

eb. 
Epwarp L, Howe, Vice-Pres. Princeton Bank, Princeton, N. J. 
Ie Pa, Pres. New York State Nat. Bank, Albany, 


James G. CANNon, Pres. Fourth Nat. Bank, New York, N. Y. 
T. J. Davis, Cashier First Nat. Bank, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

W. F. Horrman, Pres, Commercial Nat. Bank, Columbus, Ohio. 
D. pe Hocan, Cashier American Nat. Bank, Oklahoma City, 

a. 
Joun G. +; ae Pres, Susquehanna T. & S. D. Co., Williams- 
port, Pa. 

Epwarp P. Mercatr, Pres. Atlantic Nat. Bank, Providence, R. I. 
W. D. Morean, Pres, Bank of Georgetown, Georgetown, S. C. 
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LAWRENCE L. GILLEsPIE, Vice-Pres. Equitable Trust Co., New 
York, N.Y. 
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Epwarp L. Rosinson, 
more, 
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R. C. StepHenson, Vice-Pres. St. Joseph Co, Sav. Bank, South 
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VICE-PRESIDENTS FOR THE DIFFERENT STATES AND TERRITORIES. 
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Massachusetts—Jos. W. Stevens, Pres. First Nat. Bank, Green- 
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e 

Mexico—H. H. Hanson, Manager International Banking Corp., 
Mexico City. 
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Minnesota—Gro. C. Power, Pres. Second Nat. Bank, St. Paul. 
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T. J. Davis, Cashier First National Bank, Cincinnati, O. 
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COMMITTEE ON BILLS OF LADING. 
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REGISTRATION. 


HE offices of the Association, being so centrally 
located in the financial district—corner of 
Nassau and Pine Streets—make a very conven- 

ient place for members and their friends to meet 
when in New York. One of the large offices has been 
fitted up as a library and reading room, in which are 
kept on file the financial papers of the country and 
other current literature. Every facility has been 
provided for correspondence, and the Association’s 
stenographers are at the service of the members, who 
can have their mail and telegrams sent in care of 
the office. The Association telephone is also at their 
service when they wish to communicate with the 
banks or their friends. The members are cordially 
invited to avail themselves of these privileges, and 
it is very much hoped they will do so. 

The following visitors registered 

month of November: 
Alex. D. Cambell, Assistant Cashier Hanover Na- 
tional Bank, New York, N. Y. 

Henry A. Smith, Vice-President National 
of Commerce, New York, N. Y. 

J. H. Puelicher, Cashier Marshall & Ilsley Bank, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Richard Philipp, Architect, Milwaukee, 
E. Elmer Foye, Boston, Mass. 


during the 


Bank 


Wis. 


Arthur Reynolds, President Des Moines National 
Bank, Des Moines, Iowa. 


John L. Hamilton, President Hoopeston National 
Bank, Hoopeston, IIl. 


Jos. A. McCord, President Third National Bank, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Geo. H. Russel, 
Detroit, Mich. 


J. F. Farrell, Vice-President Fort Dearborn Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago, Il, 


Fresident Peoples State Bank, 


John M. Miller, Jr., Vice-President First National 
Bank, Richmond, Va. 


J. E. Ferris, Assistant 
Co., Spokane, Wash. 

F. W. Ellsworth, Publicity 
Trust Co., New York, N. Y. 


M. H. Grape, 
nental Trust Co., 


Secretary Union Trust 


Manager, Guaranty 
Assistant 
Raltimore, Md. 
Charles A, Crist, Bookkeeper National 
Walden, Walden, N. Y. 
Charles S. Mott, 
Northport, N. Y. 


Treasurer, The Conti- 


Bank of 


Cashier Bank of Northport, 


James P. Sawyer, President The Battery Park 
Bank, Asheville, N. C. 


Col. John F. Bruton, President The First Na- 
tional Bank, Wilson, N. C. 


F. O. Watts, President The First National Bank, 
Neshville, Tenn. 

Wi'liam Livingstone, 
Bank, Detroit, Mich. 


Charles H, Huttig, President The Third National 
Rank, St. Louis, Mo. 


President Dime Savings 


Cc. A. Hazen, The Financier, New York, N. Y. 

Oliver C. Fuller, President Wisconsin Trust Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

John G. Mattos, Jr., President Bank of Center- 
ville, Centerville, Cal. 


G. A, Ryther, Vice-President Live Stock Ex- 
change National Bank, Chicago, Ill. 


Gordon Jones, President United States National 
Bank, Denver, Colo. 


Frank D. Brundage, Assistant Manager Knauth, 
Nachod & Kuhne, New York, N. Y. 


Earl S. Gwin, President Second National Bank, 
New Albany, Ind. 


Maj. S. B. Rankin, President Bank of South 
Charleston, South Charleston, Ohio. 


Col. Robert J. Lowry, Fresident Lowry National 
Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 


R. L. Crampton, Secretary Bankers Association 
of the State of Illinois, Chicago, IIl. 


Samuel Willisten, Lawyer, Cambridge, Mass. 


Clay H. Hollister, Vice-President and Cashier 
Old National Bank, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Roberts Walker, New York, N. Y. 


R. H. MacMichael, Bond Manager Mellon Na- 
tional Bank, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Luther W. 
First National 


Mott, Vice-President and Cashier 
Bank, Oswego, N. Y. 


Isaac H. Orr, Trust Officer St. Louis Union Trust 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Lucius Teter, President Chicago Savings Bank & 
Trust Co., Chicago, Il. 


John F. Hagey, Assistant Cashier First National 
Bank, Chicago, IIl. 

Isham Young, Assistant Cashier Sullivan County 
National Bank, Liberty, N. Y. 


J. GC. Estelow, Cashier First National Bank, Ox- 
ford, N. Y. 


Reginald Giles, Manager Bankers Trust Co., New 
York, N. ¥. 


H. M. Carpenter, Vice-President Ossining Na- 
tional Bank, Ossining, N, Y. 


Benjamin Fagan, Attorney Ossining Nationa) 


Bank, Ossining, N. Y. 


A. H. Aseltine, Representative Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle, New York, N. Y. 


Wm. A. Wilcox, Trust Officer, Scranton Trust Co., 
Scranton, Pa. 


E. J. O’Hayer, General Eastern Passenger Agent, 
New York Central Lines, New York, N. Y. 


George W. Higgins, Passenger Agent New York 
Central Lines, New York, N. Y. 
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THOMAS B. PATON 


BILLS OF LADING. 


An important conference was held at the offices 
of the Association on November 18, which was at- 
tended by Chairman Hollister of the Committee on 
Bills of Lading, the General Counsel of the Associa- 
tion, and Professor Samuel Williston, of Harvard Law 
School, at which the legislative campaign on Bilis 
of Lading for the ensuing year was discussed ‘and 
mapped out. A portion of the time was given to a 
discussion with the General Counsel of one of the 
Western Railroads concerning the attitude which will 
be taken by the carriers before the Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce of the Senate this Winter when 
the Stevens bill is taken up by that Committee. This 
measure, aS our members know, passed the House 
almost unanimously last Spring and at the coming 
hearing before the Senate Committee, Professor Wil- 
liston will be associated with General Counsel of the 
Association in urging its passage on behalf of the 
Association. The vital principle of the bill is to make 
railroad companies responsible to bona fide holders 
of bills of lading issued by their authorized agents 
even though the goods described in the bill have never 
been received at the point of shipment. This princi- 
ple of responsibility is essential to those who advanc2 
value upon the security of bills of lading, and, al- 
though the coming session will be of short duration, 
ne effort will be spared to secure a favorable out- 
come, 

With respect to State legislation, the uniform 
bill of lading act perfected and recommended by tne 
Commissioners on Uniform State Laws will be urgel 
for state adoption. This act was under discussion for 
four years before it was finally perfected and recom- 
mended and its uniform enactment in the different 
states will be of great advantage to the commercial 
and financial interests. It has already been passed in 
the States of Maryland and Massachusetts. 


The Committee on Bills of Lading has issued a 
circular of advice to members concerning the dangers 
incident to the financing of bills of lading and con- 
taining rules or instructions which should be followed 
in the exercise of due care in the handling of these 
documents.’ The circular also urges an active interest 
on the part of the membership in the promotion of 
bills of lading legislation. A copy of this circular is 
published in this number. 


As a sequel to the huge frauds last Spring in 
connection with bogus cotton bills of lading, issued 
in Alabama and Mississippi, our members will be in- 
terested to know that Mr. John W. Knight, head of the 
bankrupt cotton firm of Knight, Yancey and Company, 
of Decatur, Alabama, has been indicted by the Fed- 
eral Grand Jury at Huntsville, Alabama, on five 
charges of using the mails to defraud, the evidence 
having been gathered by post office inspectors and that 
Similar indictments have also been found against 
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members of the firm of Steele, Miller and Company, 
of Corinth, Mississippi. The fraudulent transactions 
with bills of lading in which these concerns were in- 
volved aggregated several millions of dollars, and it 
has been for some time a matter of comment that the 
persons guilty of perpetrating frauds of such mag- 
nitude should remain at large. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE RULING. 


Just as we go to press we are advised of an im- 
portant ruling of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, issued in November, warning all carriers subject 
to the Act to regulate commerce “that the property 
to be transported must be in possession of the car- 
rier at the time of issuing the bill of lading.” 


The primary object of the legislation for which 
our Committee on Bills of Lading have been con- 
tending, as we have already said, is to make the car- 
rier responsible to a bona fide holder of the bill of 
lading where issued by an agent authorized to issue 
bills of lading, without having received possessioa 
of the goods. The ruling just. made will be helpful 
as tending to minimize the practice of so issuing 
bills, wherever it prevails, by subjecting those who 
violate it to such penalties as the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission have power to inflict; and with 
the enactment into law of the principle, now already 
legally established in certain jurisdictions, that the 
carrier is liable to bona fide holders of bills of lading 
for goods therein described as received, but not ac- 
tually received, the losses which have resulted from 
reliance upon these treacherous documents will be 
placed where they properly belong. 


The order issued by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission reads in part as follows: 


“An investigation by the Commission has de- 
veloped the fact that certain rail carriers at 
Chicago, Ill., and at other points are issuing bills 
of lading showing a date prior to that upon 
which shipping instructions are received by the 
carrier. These bills of lading purport to show that 
cars are in course of transportation to named con- 
signees on a date prior to that upon which such 
consignees are indicated to the carrier. In spe- 
cific cases brought to the attention of the Com- 
mission this has resulted in loss to buyers of 
property through the presentation of such bills of 
lading as proof that shipments had been made 
on contract days, although such shipments had 
not been ordered forward until some days after 
the date shown in the bills of lading. Therefore 
it is ordered that all carriers subject to the act 
to regulate commerce be warned that not only 
must property to be transported be in the posses- 
sion of the carrier issuing bill of lading therefor 
at the time of such issuance, but such bill of lad- 
ing must be dated as of the day upon which the 
shipping instructions are fully given and the 
carrier finally authorized to forward the prop- 
erty.” 
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THE LAW COMMITTEE. 

Under the Constitution as amended at the last 
Convention, it is provided that “the President, the 
First Vice-President and the Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Council shall immediately after their election tuo 
their respective offices, appoint the following com- 
mittees * * * a Law Committee, consisting of 
five members of the Association and the General 
Counsel of the Association * * 

In pursuance of this, the Law Committee as now 
constituted is as follows: 

Pierre Jay, Chairman, Vice-President Bank 
of the Manhattan Company, New York. 

John F. Hagey, Assistant Cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago, Illinois. 

Isaac H. Orr, Trust Officer, St. Louis Union 

Trust Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Lynn H. Dinkins, President, Interstate Trust 
and Banking Company, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
Lucius Teter, President, Chicago Savings 

Bank and Trust Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

Thomas B. Paton, General Counsel. 

On November 21 the Law Committee held an all 
day session at the offices of the Association and gave 
exhaustive consideration to drafts of proposed laws on 
the following subjects which have heretofore been 
recommended by the Association and the enactment 
of which has been procured in a number of States: 


1. To punish the making or use of false 
statements to obtain property or credit. 


2. To punish derogatory statements affecting 
banks. 


3. To punish the giving of checks or drafts 
where the drawer has not sufficient funds or 
credit for their payment. 

4. Defining the crime of burglary with ex- 
plosives and providing the punishment therefor. 

5. Fixing the liability of a bank to its depos- 
itor for payment of forged or raised checks. 

6. Authorizing the payment of deposits in 
two names. 


7. Authorizing the payment of deposits in 
trust. 

8. Concerning notaries public who are stock- 
holders, directors, officers or employees of banks 
or other corporations. 
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After a few changes as a result of discussion, 
the drafts of laws on these subjects were approved 
by the Committee. Separate pamphlets, each contain- 
ing the draft of a single law, are being prepared by 
General Counsel and will be annotated with refer- 
ence to previous enactments and contain a brief ar- 
gument in support of each proposed law. These pam- 
phlets will, during the present month, be sent to the 
Legislative Committees of State Bankers’ Associa- 
tions or to the Secretaries of such Associations, for 
use in particular States where needed. As over forty 
State legislatures will convene during the year 1911, 
there is a wide field for the enactment of this pro- 
posed legislation for the better protection of the 
banks and an earnest effort should be made in its 
promotion. 

The Law Committee also gave their approval to 
the Uniform Negotiable Instruments Act and the Uni- 
form Warehouse Receipts Act and these uniform laws 
will also be recommended in States where they have 
not already been enacted. 


In succeeding issues, through these columns, fuller 
statements will be made of the details of the various 
proposed laws and report made of their progress 
through the legislatures of the different States. 


BURGLARY POLICIES. 


The Committee on Fidelity Bonds and Burglary 
Insurance of the Association has, since the Conven- 
tion at Los Angeles, forwarded a copy of the tentative 
draft of Burglary and Robbery policy, prepared by 
General Counsel, to the various companies which write 
Burglary insurance, with the request that they point 
out any objectionable features or changes. It is in- 


tended by the Committee to have a meeting in New 
York City at a later date and request the attendance of 
representatives of the different companies, with the 
hope of agreeing upon a uniform policy that will pro- 
tect the interests of the insured and also be fair and 
equitable to the insurer. 


OPINIONS. 


Summary of Questions Received and Opinions Rendered to Members of the Association. 


DEPOSIT IN TRUST. 

Under decision of New York Court of Appeals 
such deposit is revocable during lifetime of depositor 
unless gift completed by some unequivocal act. 


From New Jersey.—I have recently seen a de- 
cision to the effect that a voluntary trust created 
for the benefit of a third party in the form of a 
bank deposit is revocable at any time prior to the 
death of the trustee, the rights of the person for 
whom trust is created taking effect upon death of 
trustee. Can you refer me to the legal decision or 
enactment covering this point? 


The decision you refer to was rendered by the 
New York Court of Appeals in 1904, in the matter 
of Totten, 179 N. Y. 112. That court formulated its 
doctrine in the following language: 


“A deposit by one person of his own money, 
in his own name as trustee for another, stand- 
ing alone, does not establish an irrevocable trust 
during the lifetime of the depositor. It is a ten- 
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tative trust merely, revocable at will, until the 
depositor dies or completes the gift in his life- 
time by some unequivocal act or declaration, such 
as delivery of the pass-book or notice to the 
beneficiary. In case the depositor dies before 
the beneficiary without revocation, or some de- 
cisive act or declaration of disaffirmance, the 
presumption arises that an absolute trust was 
created as to the balance on hand at the death 
of the depositor.” 


In New Jersey, however, this decision has been 
criticised by the Court of Chancery in Nicklas v. 
Parker, 61 Atl. 267 (July, 1905) wherein Vice-Chan- 
cellor Garrison says (at page 269): 

“In this (Totten) case the Court of Appeals of 
New York reached the conclusion that the trust 
which it found to exist was valid and that the bene- 
ficiary thereof could recover the balance of the money 
on deposit at the death of the depositor. Our Court 
of Appeals, however, has reached an opposite con- 
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clusion upon this subject and has held that a dis- 
position of property not to take effect until the death 
of the owner is testamentary in character, and that 
the statute of wills requires it to be made in a par- 
ticular way and that it will not be effectual if not 
made in that way.” (Citing Stevenson y. Earl, Court 
Err. & App. 1903, 65 N. J. Eq. 721.) 


ORDER BILL OF LADING. 

Consignor, having transferred order bill as secur- 
ity, has no right to have shipment diverted en route 
without consent of holder of security. 

From New York.—Kindly give me your opinion 
of the following situation: A new form Order Bill of 
Lading, made out properly and endorsed by the con- 
signor, is held by a bank as security. Could the 
consignor divert the car en route or before arrival, 
and if he did do so, would the Railroad Company 
be responsible— 

1st. Such shipment being from one point in New 
York State to another. 

2nd. From San Francisco to New York, would it 
depend upon the State in which it was diverted? 

I think the proposition is maintainable that, the 
consignor having transferred the order bill as secur- 
ity, has no right, without the consent of the bank, to 
have the shipment diverted en route and that if the 
railroad obeyed his instructions in this respect, it 
would ‘be liable for any damage resulting to the bank 
which holds the bill as security. There is nothing in 


the new order form of bill of lading giving the ship- 
per the right to divert en route; on the contrary, the 
destination is stated in the bill and the carrier agrees 
“to carry to its usual place of delivery at said des- 


tination, if on its route, otherwise to deliver to an- 
other carrier on the route to said destination.” What- 
ever may be the consignor’s right to have the ship- 
ment diverted, upon payment of reasonable charges, 
where he still holds the bill, I think where the bill 
has been transferred as security this right no longer 
exists and that no railroad can safely follow out a 
shipper’s instructions in this regard, unless the bill 
of lading is produced or other evidence of ownership 
furnished the carrier, to show that there is a right 
to have ‘the shipment diverted. 

Thus in Ryan v. Great Northern Ry. Co., 90 Minn. 
12, it was held that the true owner of the property 
in the possession of a common carrier may have the 
same diverted at a station on the route between the 
shipment point and the place of destination, while it 
is in transit, but may be required to produce the bill 
of lading or furnish other evidence of ownership to 
entitle him to this right. 

In Bailey v. Hudson River Rd. Co., 49 N. Y. 70, 
soods were shipped pursuant to an agreement that 
they should be sent as security for an overdue debt. 
The shipper changed the destination of the goods and 
the railroad forwarded and delivered them in ac- 
cordance with the changed directions. It was held 
liable to the original consignee in conversion. 

In Sheldon v. N. Y. Cent. & H. R. Rd. Co., 61 
Mise. Rep. 274, where a bill of lading authorized de- 
livery only on surrender of the bill properly indorsed 
and the consignor, after transferring the bill to a 
bank, wrongfully induced the carrier to deliver to 
persons not named in the bill without a surrender 
thereof, it was held that a right of action immediate- 
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ly accrued against the carrier to the holder of the 
bill for misdelivery. 

In the two New York cases cited, there was an 
actual delivery of the shipment to one not entitled 
thereto; but I think a mere diversion to a new des- 
tination at the request of the shipper even though 
the goods were not actually delivered, but were held 
for surrender of an order bill, would be in violation 
of the rights of a non-consenting holder of the bill 
as security and wherever damage resulted, by dete- 
rioration or otherwise, the diverting carrier would be 
liable. There is very little authority on this pre- 
cise point, but what there is would seem to authorize 
this conclusion. 

In the case of a shipment from California to 
New York and diverted by the carrier on request of 
the shipper without the bank’s consent en route, as- 
suming there was a conflict of law on the question 
of the carrier’s responsibility, if the bank sued the 
earrier for converting or injuring property in which 
it had a special title, the liability of the carrier would 
be determined by the law of the state in which the 
injury was done; but if the action was brought and 
could be maintained on the theory of a breach of 
contract—that is to say, on the theory that the car- 
rier contracted to deliver the goods to the holder of 
the bill at a specified destination and that this con- 
tract was made not alone with the shipper, but with 
the assignee of the bill—the law of the state in which 
the bill of lading was issued would govern as the 
general rule is that a bill of lading is governed as 
to its nature, interpretation and effect, by the law 
of the state where the contract is made. 


THE USE OF “NOT GOOD” 


The provisions of the South Dakota statute re- 
lating to the subject. 


CHECKS. 


From South Dakota.—Kindly advise us as to the 
law in this State relative to the issuing of checks 
on a bank where one has never had an account, or 
the account has been withdrawn and settled. 


The statutes of South Dakota which relate to the 
issuing or use of “not good” checks are as follows: 

Penal Code, Section 648: “The use of a matured 
check or other order for the payment of money as a 
means of obtaining any signature, money or prop- 
erty, such as is specified in the last two sections, by 
a person who knows that the drawer thereof is not 
entitled to draw for the sum specified therein, upon 
the drawee, is the use of a false token within the 
meaning of those sections, although no representa- 
tion is made in respect thereto.” (Sections 646 and 
647 referred to relate to the obtaining of money, etc., 
by means of false tokens). 

A later enactment is Chapter 168, Laws of 1905, 
which provides: “Every person or persons who shall 
obtain, or attempt to obtain, from any person or per- 
sons any money or property by means or by use of 
any false or bogus check or checks, draft or drafts, 
or by any other means, instrument or device com- 
monly called or known as the confidence game, shall 
be guilty of felony and upon conviction thereof shall 
be imprisoned in the state penitentiary not less than 
one year nor more than ten years.” 

There is no statute in South Dakota similar to 
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that enacted in several of the states, which makes 
the mere issuing of a “not good” check with intent 
to defraud, a crime, irrespective of whether any 
money or thing of value is obtained thereon. 


COUNTERMAND OF CHECK. 


In South Dakota, contrary to the rule in most 
of the states, a check is an assignment to the payee 
which binds the bank as soon as presented and, as 
a consequence, the drawer cannot countermand pay- 
ment though he may withdraw his balance before 
presentment of the check. 


From South Dakota.—What 
cedure, in this state, when a bank’s customer de- 
sires to stop payment on a check? I have been in- 
formed that the bank is liable to payee or endorsers 
unless the maker of the check withdraw his check- 
ing balance before check is presented for payment. 


In South Dakota, contrary to the large majority 
of states, the rule prevails that the giving of a check 
ecnstitutes an assignment by the drawer of the 
amount on deposit which the bank is bound to recog- 
nize as soon as the check is presented. In Turner 
v. Hot Springs Nat. Bank, decided by the Supreme 
Court of South Dakota in November, 1904, it was 
held: Where the drawer of a check has funds on de- 
posit, subject to check, in excess of the amount de- 
manded, a bona fide holder of the check, which has 
been duly presented and payment refused, is entitled 
to maintain an action to recover from the bank the 
amount for which such check was written. The 
check constitutes an assignment of the amount drawn 
for between drawer and holder which the bank, when 
tne check is presented, is bound to recognize. 

It would follow that, the check being an assign- 
ment between drawer and payee as soon as given, 
which assignment is binding on the bank as soon as 
the check is presented, the drawer would have no 
right to countermand its payment and, notwithstand- 
ing such countermand, the bank would be liable to 
the bona fide holder of the check if it refused pay- 
ment. The drawer might, however, withdraw his 
balance before the check was presented to the bank. 


is the proper pro- 


INSTRUMENT PAYABLE AT BANK. 


In Oklahoma, under the rule of the Negotiable 
Instruments Law, a depositor who issues his note 
payable at the bank wherein he keeps an account, 
thereby orders the bank to pay the same at matur- 
ity. It becomes the duty of the bank, if in funds, to 
pay the note and the bank incurs no liability to the 
depositor for so doing even though he afterwards ob- 
jects to the payment and claims he had good reason 
for having payment of the note refused. 


From Oklahoma.—Section 4521, Snyder’s Com- 
piled Laws of Oklahoma, quotes as follows from the 
Negotiable Instruments Act, S. B. 65, effective June 
11, 1909: 

“Where the instrument is made payable at a 
bank it is equivalent to an order to the bank to pay 
the same for the account of the principal debtor 
thereon.” 

We use a note of the form that is attached (note 
contains clause: “Negotiable and payable at B 
National Bank, B——, Okla.’’). This form and the 
provision of the law above quoted have brought to 
our mind a question which we submit to you. 

What should be our course with notes of the 
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form enclosed? For reasons which may be good and 
valid, a man may not wish that we charge his ac- 
count with the amount of the note and pay the note, 
which action it would seem we are directed by the 
above section of the law to take. Nevertheless, with- 
out information of the objection of the maker of the 
note, we pay it from the account of the maker. Do 
we incur a liability of any character by so doing, 
whatever may be the objections to the collection of 
the note? 

On the other hand, a man may make a note and 
provide for its payment at our bank under the sec- 
tion of law above quoted, expecting it to be paid 
from his account. If we fail to pay the note, the 
note may be protested, and the maker of the note 
may claim that his credit was injured by our fail- 
ure to pay the note on his account. 


The note you enclose contains the provision: 
“Negotiable and payable at the B National Bank, 
B , Oklahoma;” and the Negotiable Instruments 
Law of your State provides that “where the instru- 
ment is made payable at a bank it is equivalent to 
an order to the bank to pay the same for the ac- 
count of the principal debtor thereon.” 

Under this provision the note in question is equiv- 
alent to an order to the bank to pay it at maturity 
and charge it up against the account of the maker, 
assuming the funds to his credit are sufficient, the 
same as if the note was a check of the depositor; 
and in so paying and charging up the note the bank 
would incur no liability to the maker even though, 
as you suggest, he might have good and valid rea- 
sons for not wishing the note to be paid and should 
afterwards object to the payment. Under this pro- 
vision of the Negotiable Instruments Law it would 
be incumbent on the maker to notify you, 
maturity, not to pay the note; otherwise the 
ment would be good and chargeable. 


before 
pay- 


In an opinion to a Missouri member, relating to 
the corresponding section of the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law of that State (which you will find pub- 
lished in the Journal for November, at page 276) 
it was shown that the purpose underlying the enact- 
ment of the section was to clear up the conflict of 
authority which formerly existed on this subject. In 
a few of the States the courts gave weight to con- 
siderations, such as you have advanced, that a de- 
positor, although he had made his note payable at 
his banker’s, might have good and sufficient reasons 
for not desiring the bank to pay unless he expressly 
directed it to do so and these courts went to the ex- 
tent of holding that a bank had no right to pay such 
a note without express instructions from the depos- 
itor. Take as a single illustration the case of Gris- 
som v. Commercial Bank, 87 Tenn. 350, where a de- 
positor had made his note payable at his bank and 
at maturity the bank had paid it and charged the 
amount to his account without any instruction from 
him so to do. It appeared that the depositor had 
given the note for accommodation and subsequently 
he had settled with the parties primarily liable, the 
terms of settlement including their taking up the note 
which he supposed they had done, but these parties 
had not in fact done so and subsequently became 
insolvent. The depositor sued the bank for his bal- 
ance of account and the court held the bank was 
not entitled to set off the note so paid; that the note 
was not the equivalent of a check and that the bank 
had no authority to pay it in the absence of a well- 
established custom or instructions from the depositor 
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to that effect. The subsequent enactment of the Ne- 
gotiable Instruments Law in Tennessee of course 
changes the law as declared in this decision. 

But while the courts in a few of the States took 
the same view ‘as that of the Tennessee court, the 
weight of authority upon the question was the other 
way, namely, that when a depositor made his note 
payable at his bank, the note of itself was equivalent 
to an order to the bank to pay and no further order 
or instruction from the depositor was required. The 
Negotiable Instruments Law in conformity with such 
weight of authority adopted the rule provided in the 
sectiom quoted, 
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In Illinois, the Negotiable Instruments Law omits 
the provision on this subject which is contained in 
the uniform law of other States and under the judi- 
cial decisions of Illinois it would seem that a bank 
has no authority to pay its customer’s note made 
payable at the bank, unless expressly ordered to do 
so by its customer, the note itself not constituting 
such order. 


From Illinois—We note in the November num- 
ber an opinion as to the course banks should pur- 
sue as to payment of a negotiable instrument, mak- 
ing the bank the place of payment. 

The inquiry replied to came to you from Mis- 
souri, and we judge that in that state there is a 
clause in their Negotiable Instruments Law, making 
it definitely obligatory on the banks, to pay and 
charge to its customers, notes presented reading: 
“Payable at Bank.” 

We do not find a section in the Illinois Nego- 
tiable Instruments Law making this matter definite 
as above, and would like your opinion as to how 
such matters should be handled in this State. 


The Uniform Negotiable Instruments Law as en- 
acted in most of the States, contains a section as fol- 
lows: “Where the instrument is made payable at a 
bank it is equivalent to an order to the bank to pay 
the same for the account of the principal debtor 
thereon.” 

The legislature of Illinois which, in 1907, enacted 
in the main the uniform law, changed certain of its 
provisions and among other things, omitted entirely 
the section above quoted. This left the subject to 
be governed by the rules as declared by the courts 
of the State. 

In 1866 the Supreme Court of Illinois in Wood v. 
Merchants Savings, Loan and Trust Co., 41 Ill. 267, 
held that the fact that a note is made payable at a 
bank does not authorize the bank to pay the note 
without being so ordered by the maker, verbally, or 
by check or draft or other writing and in 1884 the 
same court in Ridgely Bank v. Patton, 109 Ill. 479, 
said: “Clearly a bank has no right to apply money 
on deposit to the payment of a note of the depositor 
payable at the bank, without the order of the depos- 
itor” (citing Wood vy. Bank, supra). 

To the contrary, in the year 1881, the Appellate 
Court of Illinois in Home Nat. Bank v. Newton, 8 
Bradwell, 563, used this language: “As it is the duty 
of the bank to pay a customer’s checks, when in 
funds, so at least it has authority, if it is not under 
actual obligation to»pay his notes and acceptances 
made payable at the bank. It is a presumption of 
law that if a customer does so make payable or ne- 
gotiable at a bank, any of his paper, it is his intent 
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to have the same discharged from his deposit * * *. 
The act of thus making his paper payable at a bank 
is considered as much his order to pay as would be 
his check, and if the bank pay without express or- 
ders to the contrary, it is a defense to a suit by the 
depositor for the money so paid.” 

Notwithstanding this seeming conflict between 
the Appellate Court and the higher or Supreme Court 
the view of the law as expressed by the latter must 
be taken as the guide and according to such view, 
as it is declared in the Wood and in the Ridgely 
bank cases, a bank in Illinois would have no right or 
authority to pay the note of its depositor, made pay- 
able thereat, in the absence of his express order, and 
it would not be safe in so doing. 


CERTIFICATION BY TELEPHONE. 


In all Negotiable Instruments Law states and in 
other states where the statutes require acceptances 
to be in writing, a promise over the telephone to pay 
a check, not being in writing, does not. bind the 
drawee; but in indiana where the common law rule 
prevails that verbal acceptances are valid, such tele- 
phone promise would probably bind the drawee in 
favor of one who in reliance thereon cashed the 
check. Where, however, the drawee simply answers . 
that the check is “good” or “all right” without 
coupling with such answer any specific promise to 
pay, such answer is insufficient to bind the bank as 
an acceptor. 


From Indiana.—Please advise what liability, if 
any, we incur when in answer to a telephone in- 
quiry from a banker in a neighboring town we say 
that “John 'Doe’s check is good for forty dollars 
($40.00)” and before this check has reached us 
through the.regular channels “John Doe” calls at the 
bank and withdraws his balance without providing 
for the payment of above mentioned check. 


In most of the States there is a statutory re- 
quirement that the acceptance of a bill of exchange 
must be in writing. This is the rule of the Nego- 
tiable Instruments Law under which it has been held 
that a promise over the telephone to pay a check is 
not valid or binding on the bank because not in wrii- 
ing. In the November Journal (see page 277) I dis- 
cussed a case of this kind. 

But in the State of Indiana which has not yet 
adopted the Negotiable Instruments Law and which 
has no statute apart from that law requiring ac- 
ceptances to be in writing, the common law rule still 
prevails that an oral acceptance is valid. The ac- 
ceptance of bills of exchange may be made orally. 
Louisville Co. v. Caldwell, 98 Ind. 245; Spurgeon v 
Swain, 13 Ind. App. 188. 

As a consequence, in Indiana, a promise by a 
bank over the telephone to pay a particular check 
drawn upon it would probably be held binding as an 
acceptance in favor of one who in reliance thereon 
gave value therefor. 

But a further with 
reference to your particular inquiry, whether the 
statement over the telephone that “John Doe’s check 
is good for $40” in reply to an inquiry concerning such 
check, is to be construed as a promise to pay so as to 
be binding as an acceptance. 

In the State of Colorado where, before the enact- 
ment of the Negotiable Instruments Law, an oral ac- 
ceptance was valid and where, after the enactment 
of that law, a drawee bank answered an inquiry over 


important question arises 
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the ’phone concerning the check of a depositor that 
it was “good” or “all right,” the Supreme Court (Van 
Buskirk vy. State Bank of Rocky Ford, 35 Col. 142, year 
1905) in holding that, under the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law an acceptance must be in writing and that 
a promise to pay over the telephone does not bind the 
bank, also said: “In thus disposing of the case upon 
the ground that a promise such as here relied upon 
must be in writing, we are relieved of the necessity 
of considering whether a mere oral statement by the 
drawee bank that a check drawn upon it is ‘good’ or 
‘all right’ gives rise to an action in favor of one who 
parts with money upon the faith of it.” 


Proceeding to a consideration of this question, 
when a check is presented at the counter of the 
drawee and the word “good” is written upon it, this 
doubtless would constitute an acceptance; but where 
in answer to an inquiry whether John Doe’s check for 
$40 is good, the answer is orally made “John Doe’s 
check is good for $40” this, according to the decisions 
in a number of cases involving telegraphic answers of 
this kind (and the same principle would apply to oral 
acceptances in any State where writing is not re- 
quired), is not sufficient to constitute an acceptance 
in the absence of words more clearly indicating an 
absolute promise to pay. To give a single citation: 
In the case of First Nat. Bank v. Commercial Sav. 
Bank, 87 Pac. Rep. 746, decided by the Supreme Court 
of Kansas in the year 1906, a telegram was sent to a 
drawee bank: “Is J. F. Donald’s check on you $350 
good?” The drawee answered by wire: “J. F. Don- 
ald’s check is good for sum named.” On the faith of 
this telegram the bank making the inquiry purchased 
the check, but Donald stopped payment before it was 
presented and payment was refused. The court held 
the drawee was not liable, its official syllabus being as 
follows: 

1. The drawee of a bank check cannot be 
held liable upon a claimed contract of accept- 
ance external to the bill, unless the language used 


clearly and unequivocally imports an absolute 
promise to pay. 


2. Such a promise is not made by returning 
to the telegraphic inquiry, “Is J. F. Donald’s 
check on you’ for $350 good?” the telegraphic 
response, “J. F. Donald’s check is good for sum 
named.” 

In view of this and other cases of like effect I am 
of opinion that although, in Indiana the acceptance of 
a bill of exchange may be made orally, the mere an- 
swering an inquiry by the statement that John Doe’s 


check is good for $40, without being coupled with 
some such words as “we will pay it” is not a promise 
to pay which would bind the drawee as an acceptance, 
but a mere statement of fact that the check is good 
at the time and if before the check reached the bank 
through the regular channels, John Doe withdrew his 
balance without providing for its payment, the drawee 
would incur no liability- to the banker whose inquiry 
it answered as aforesaid. 


ACCEPTANCE BY TELEGRAPH. 


A bank which, in answer to an inquiry, wires 
“signature being genuine, will pay John Smith check 
for $200” would be liable as an acceptor, under the Ne- 
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gotiable Instruments Law to one who, on faith thereof, 
purchased such check for value. Cases pointed out, 
however, where telegrams that a specified check is 
“good” have been held insufficient as acceptances be- 
_— they lack an absolute and unequivocal promise 
pay. 


From Oklahoma.—We notice your opinion on “Cer- 
tification by Telephone” in November Journal. 


How about Certification by Telegraph? Suppose 
we telegraph Bank B in town of S as follows: “Will 
you pay John Smith’s check on you for two hundred 
dollars?” and Bank B in town of S answers: “Signa- 
ture being genuine, will pay John Smith’s check for 
two hundred dollars.” 


Now then, can John Smith draw all his balance 
next day, and thus defeat the payment of his check 
for two hundred dollars? And if Bank B permits his 
checking out his balance can we hold Bank B on their 
telegram? 


In the case you state, your bank can hold Bank 
B for the $200, where it refuses payment of the check, 
provided you have cashed the check on faith of its 
telegram. 


There is a difference between a promise over the 
telephone to pay a check and a promise to pay by 
telegram. In the one case the promise is not in 
writing and is not valid or binding under the Ne- 
gotiable Instruments Law which requires acceptances 
to be in writing; in the other case, the promise is in 
writing sufficient to satisfy the statute. As said by 
the Supreme Court of Kansas in First Nat. Bank 
v. Commercial Sav. Bank, 87 Pac. Rep. 746, 
“Neither is there any dispute that the written ac- 
ceptance contemplated by the statute may be made by 
telegrams.” The statute referred to was the statute 
of Kansas, afterwards substantially re-enacted as a 
section of the Negotiable Instruments Law, which sec- 
tion (also a part of the Oklahoma law) provides: 


“Where an acceptance is written on a paper 
other than the bill itself, it does not bind the ac- 
ceptor in favor of a person to whom it is shown 
and who, on the faith thereof, receives the bill 
for value.” 

Under this provision where, as in the case you 
state, Bank A wires Bank B “Will you pay John 
Smith’s check on you for $200,” and Bank B wires 
back “signature being genuine, will pay John Smith’s 
check for $200,” and on faith of this Bank A cashes 
the check, the telegram of Bank B is sufficient to con- 
stitute an acceptance on which Bank A can hold 
Bank B. 


But in this connection it is useful to bear in mind 
that it is not all telegrams, answering inquiries as to 
checks, which will be held to be acceptances, binding 
on the bank in favor of one who cashes the check on 
faith thereof; to have this effect the telegram must 
convey a clear and unequivocal promise to pay and a 
mere answering wire that “John Smith’s check for 
$200 is good” without the words “we will pay,” etc., 
or some other words of like import, would not be suf- 
ficient to constitute an acceptance. 


I cannot here go into any extended citation or 
discussion of the cases on this subject, but will simply 
refer to certain cases where telegrams have been held 
sufficient, or insufficient, to constitute acceptances, 
binding on the sending drawee. 
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The following two cases illustrate telegrams which 
have been held insufficient: 


Telegram: 
for $350 good? 


Answer: J. F. Donald’s checks is good for 
sum named. 
In First Nat. Bank y. Commercial Sav. Bank, 
87 Pac. Rep. 746, this answering telegram was 
held not binding as an acceptance, as it did not 
clearly and unequivocally import an absolute promise 
to pay. 
Telegram: 
$2,000 good? 
“Answer: Yes, sir. 
In Kahn v. Walton, 46 Ohio, St. 195, this tele- 
graphic answer was likewise held not binding as an 
acceptance. 


Is J. F. Donald’s check on you 


Are M. A. Walton’s checks for 


In the following two cases the telegrams were 
held sufficient as acceptances: 


Telegram: Will you pay James Tate’s check 
on you $22,000? Answer. 

Answer: James Tate is good. Send on your 
paper. 

In Bank v, Garretson, 51 Fed. 168, this answer was 
held equivalent to saying ‘‘send on your check of ‘Tate 
and we will pay it.” 

Telegram: Will you honor draft drawn by A. 

Harper for $2,300? 

Answer: Will pay A. Harper draft, $2,300 
for stock. 

In Coffman v. Campbell, 87 Ill. 98, the above an- 
swer was held an absolute acceptance and that the 
words “for stock” did not make the acceptance con- 
ditional. 

I refer you to the above cases to illustrate how 
necessary it is for a bank, before advancing value in 
reliance upon a telegram, concerning some particular 
check as to which it makes inquiry, to see that the 
answer by wire contains, or imports an absolute and 
unconditional promise to pay. In the two cases last 
cited the telegram was held to convey such promise, 
while in the first two above referred to, such promise 
was held to be lacking. In the particular telegram 
referred to by you “signature being genuine, will pay 
John Smith’s check for $200” there is, of course, such 
an absolute promise to pay. The words “signature 


PLACE OF PRESENTMENT OF DRAFT “IN 
CARE OF.” 


Opinion that where draft is addressed to ‘Jno. 
Jones, Jonesville, S. C., care Dime Bank, Barnwell, 
S. C.,” presentment at Dime Bank is at the proper 
place and sufficient. 


From South Carolina.—A draws sight draft on B 
who lives in country and can only be reached by 
mailed notice. Draft is addressed to B as follows: 
Jno. Jones, Jonesville, S. C., care Dime Bank, Barn- 
well, S. C. This draft comes to us and we present to 
bank in whose care draft is drawn. Does it become 
our duty to notify payer by mail of our holding draft, 
when bank refuses payment, because of lack of in- 
structions, or should we be considered as having 
made a legal presentation when presented to Dime 
Bank? 


I think that presentment of the draft to the bank 
in whose care it is drawn is a sufficient presentment 
without any further looking up or notification to the 
drawee in the event of non-payment. What little 
authority there is on the subject would seem to sup- 
port this conclusion. 

In Bartholomew vy. First National Bank, 18 Wash. 
683, it was held that presentment for payment at the 
E National Bank satisfied a draft drawn on a news- 
paper of M “via” E National Bank, Mand E being 
towns seventy miles apart. 

In Brooks v. Higby, 11 Hun., (N. Y.), 235, a draft 
was drawn upon “N. F. Mills, care Morgan, Stoddard 
& Co., No. 114 South Main Street, St. Louis, Mo.” 
Mills had two places of business in St. Louis, one of 
which was at 114 South Main street. The certificate 
of notary stated that he had presented the draft “at 
the place of business of N. F. Mills, St. Louis, to the 
person in charge thereof.” The indorsers urged that 
it had not been presented for payment. It was de- 
cided that the certificate failed to show that the draft 
was presented at the place where it was made pay- 
able. The court said: “The particular place thus 
designated was the place of payment and a due pre- 
sentment and demand of payment at that place was 
necessary in order to charge the indorsers.” 

It would seem, therefore, that where a draft is ad- 
dressed to a drawee at one place, but with the addition 
of “in care of’ a bank at another place, that this 
latter place is the particular place designated for pay- 
ment and that presentment at such place is proper 


being genuine” do not make the promise conditional.and sufficient. 
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MORTUARY RECORD OF MEMBERS REPORTED DURING 
NOVEMBER, 


Amundson, Arthur F.—President First National Bank, Detroit, Mich. 
Blaney, William O.—President Commercial National Bank, Boston, Mass. 
Carpenter, J. C.—FPresident First National Bank, Clifton Forge, Va. 

Coggin, S. R.—President Coggin National Bank, Brownwood, Tex. 

Corbin, Philip—President Savings Bank of New Britain, New Britain, Conn. 
Curtis, George W.—Formerly President City Bank, New Haven, Conn. 
Davis, N. H.—President Central Trust & Safe Deposit Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Dow, DeWitt Clinton—President First National Bank, Cobleskill, N. Y. 
Earnest, Tate L.—President Unaka National Bank, Johnson City, Tenn. 
Gotthelf, Isaac—President Saguache County Bank, Sagauche, Col. 

McCrew, Samuel E.—Cashier Mad River National Bank, Springfield, Ohio. 
Moore, J. A.—President Marion Central Bank, Marion, Ala. 

Parker, Dwight L.—President First National Bank, Gilman, III. 

Ray, George H.—President State Bank of La Crosse, La Crosse, Wis. 

Schas, D. F. M.—President Continental Savings Bank, Memphis, Tenn. 

Smith, Lyman C.—President National Bank of Syracuse, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Strauther, John W.—President Delta Savings Bank, Greenville, Miss. 

Webb, James A.—Vice-President Morristown Trust Co., Morristown, N. J. 
Wilson, R. T.—Of R. T. Wilson & Co., Bankers, New York, N. Y. 

Withers, Samuel T.—Vice-President First National Bank, Lynchburg, Va. 
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Members are requested, in case of attempted or successful perpetration of fraud, forgery, burg- 
lary, or hold-up, to wire the American Bankers Association, 11 Pine Street, New York, N. Y., 
at once; and follow the wire up immediately by letter, giving the details as fully as possible. 


It is important that all members display their American Bankers Association Membership Sign 
in @ prominent and conspicuous place, the paying teller’s or cashier's window being preferable. 
Certain criminals who have been captured through the efforts of our detective agents have ad- 
mitted that they would not have operated against banks if they had seen a sign indicating that the 
institution was a member of the American Bankers Association. 


It having become apparent through recent developments in .the protective work of the Asso- 
ciation that bank forgers are securing sample checks from engraving, printing and stationery houses, 
utilizing these samples for reproduction of checks and drafts, houses which furnish checks and 
drafts should not distribute samples promiscuously and banks should discourage this custom by 
notifying the firms from whom they secure their supply. 


The criminal records which appear in this publication are under the direct supervision of the 
Manager of the protective Department. They are a part of the records of the Association and are 
not, as heretofore, published without opportunities for verification as furnished by the former agency. 


At the recent convention of this Association held at Los Angeles, Calif., the State Secretaries at their 
afternoon session on October 5th, 1910, and the convention itself on October 7th, 1910, unanimously 
adopted resolutions endorsing the action of the Executive Council in the selection of the Burns & Sheridan 
National Detective Agency, Inc., to do our detective work. Copies of the resolutions above referred to 


will appear in our Annual Proceedings. 


The following article was prepared by Mr. P. A. 
Flak, Finger Print Expert of Library Bureau, at the 
request of this Department: 


THE FINGER PRINT METHOD OF IDENTIFICA- 
TION AS APPLIED TO BANKS. 


After living with finger prints a good many 
years, the writer has the natural enthusiasm which 
a man develops for his calling. This article, how- 
ever, has been purposely stripped of personal opinion 
and held down so far as possible to the description 
of processes and the statement of easily demonstra- 
ble facts. He hopes, therefore, that it may be of more 
than passing interest to the readers for whom it was 
prepared and of value to them in their study of one 
of the fundamental problems of business procedure— 
the determination of identity. 


Until recently, the Finger Print Method of Iden- 
tification has been given little consideration by 
banks: first, because the signature experts, which 
most banks employ, felt there was small danger of 
mistaking one signature for another; and _ second, 
because they supposed it would be more difficult to 
ascertain the identity of two finger prints than the 
identity of two signatures. 


As a matter of fact, in the majority of cases finger 
prints can be identified or differentiated at a glance; 
and for a number of years the finger print method 
of identification has been employed in modern busi- 
ness throughout the world by various private con- 
cerns and state departments. The British in particu- 
lar are using the thumb print extensively as a simple 
means of determining an individual’s identity where 
his name is known and a duplicate impression of his 


A number of 
banks in this country and abroad are using the thumb 
print in the case of illiterates, where the thumb print 


thumb can be obtained for comparison. 


takes the unique place of the signature. To cite a 
few American banks where the thumb print is being 
so used: 


First National Bank, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
Home Savings Bank, Boston, Mass. 
Oakland Bank of Savings, Oakland, Cal. 


Bankers have contended, although without much 


investigation, that it would not be worth the trouble 
to use the thumb print in ordinary cases of drawing 
money and in bank transactions in general. The cases 
of mishap, they note, are very few where signature 
experts are employed, especially when each expert 
has only a certain part of the alphabet to handle. 
But the fact remains that when finger prints are used 
in addition to the signature, the safeguard against 
fraud and forgeries is absolute; and this fact granted, 
there is every reason to believe that ultimately this 
simple and unique means of identification will be 
adopted by all banks throughout the world. Finger 
print identification as a precautionary measure that 
amounts to actual insurance is particularly important 
where the sums handled are large. 


In cases where the two impressions under com- 
parison are of the same type (i. e., where both are 
“Loops,” both “Whorls” or both “Arches,” etc.) it is 
sometimes necessary for the paying teller or signature 
expert to scrutinize the two impressions carefully, or 
even to examine the peculiarities of the ridges in 
detail under a magnifying glass. But this examina- 
tion will seldom if ever be as long or minute as that 
required to pass judgment on a suspected signature; 
and after a brief inspection the paying teller will 
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know with absolute certainty whether the two im- 
pressions are identical or different. 


Although in no case difficult, nevertheless decision 
is quicker when the two prints under comparison are 
of different types. Therefore, the practice of imprint- 
ing more than one digit has often suggested itself 
and in many instances of late been adopted in place 
of the single thumb print. It is just as easy to take 
the “dabbed” impressions of the four fingers simul- 
taneously as to take a single ‘‘rolled” impression of 
the thumb. The four-finger method, by furnishing 
four digits for comparison, naturally provides a much 
better off-hand means of identification. In the vast 
majority of cases, when the “dabbed” impressions of 
the four right hand fingers are employed, all that is 
necessary, in order to determine the identity of the 
two sets under comparison, is to glance across the 
four digits and note the combinations of patterns and 
striking peculiarities. By this method a _ person’s 
finger prints can be identified with the same rapidity 
that expert tellers identify familiar signatures. 


There is no reason, of course, why this compart- 
son of finger prints should be carried out in every 
instance, or indeed any oftener than is absolutely 
necessary. But it would certainly seem worth while 
for every bank to have impressed on every signature 
ecard the four right hand fingers of the depositor, so 
that when occasion does arise a man’s identity can 
be established beyond a shadow of a doubt. Espe- 
cially when handling large amounts the paying teller, 
and the customer as well, like to know that there is 
no possible chance of making a mistake and paying 
the money to the wrong person. 


The infallibility of the finger print method of 
identification depends on two thoroughly demon- 
strated facts. 


1. The papillary ridges constituting the patterns 
in finger prints never change in the least de- 
tail of their design from infancy to old 
age; even after death, the ridges remain 
unaltered in design until destroyed through 
decomposition. 


No two digits are ever found which carry ex- 
actly the same design. 

It is obvious that we have here a means of iden- 
tification which surpasses any other known—either 
physiognomy or measurements or bodily marks. 

All that remains for the banks to determine is 
this: 

1 


2. 


Whether it is desirable to have an absolutely 
reliable means of identifying the individual. 
The above granted, in what cases it is worth 
expending the slight amount of time neces- 
sary to take and compare finger prints. 

There are three cases where finger prints may be 
required of a depositor or an issuer of a check: 

In the case of illiterates, where the finger 
prints take the unique place of the signature. 
Where a person presents himself as Mr. So 
and So having an account with the bank, and 
the member or members of the staff who 
know him happen for the time being to be 
absent. 

In the case of firms or individuals who issue 
checks extensively and desire a means of 
definitely settling any doubt in the mind of 
the paying teller as to whether their checks 
are genuine, no matter how presented to the 
bank. 

In the case of illiterates, the procedure is to re- 
quire the depositor to make on the reverse side of the 
signature card the impressions of all four right hand 
fingers; or if thought preferable, to make a “rolled” 
impression of the thumb in a space allotted thereto 
on the face of the card. Subsequently, whenever he 
withdraws or deposits, he establishes his identity by 
making his impressions on a scratch pad for com- 
parison with the original impressions on his signa- 
ture card. 

It is obvious that this same method is equally 
serviceable to identify not only illiterates but any 
and all depositors. To take an extreme case, supnose 
that a bank account is started in the name of a child 
and that the child’s finger prints are recorded on his 
signature card. Twenty-five years later a man walks 
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into the bank and claims the account. He writes 
his signature—very different from the childish scraw] 
the bank has on record. But the finger prints? What 
of them? Ah, they are the same—a little larger, the 
finger prints of a man. But the designs are unaltered 
and will remain so until they are obliterated in decay. 


Whenever thought desirable, the business man 
can have an understanding with his bank that none 
of his checks over a certain amount are to be cashed 
unless his finger prints are found on the reverse side 
and by comparison with those on his signature card 
in the files of the bank are found without a doubt to 
be his original finger prints. 


For the benefit of persons who might object to 
the special finger print ink used for making perma- 
nent impressions, there are already on the market 
certain powders which bring out an individual’s finger 
prints in black and white on a piece of ordinary 
paper which he has touched with his clean fingers. 


Still another method is to use a specially impreg- 
nated paper in block form. The person desiring to be 
identified moistens his fingers on a clean wet pad and 
presses them lightly on the block; the slightly acid 
fluid from the pad reacts on the prepared paper, and 
a dark-lined reproduction of the ridges on his fingers 
appears like magic. It is possible to print checks on 
such impregnated paper. 


With a block of impregnated paper and accom- 
panying pad, if the wet process is employed; or a 
block of ordinary paper and accompanying powder, if 
the dry process is employed—with these simple tools 
the teller is able to obtain the finger prints necessary 
for comparison with those in his files, at a very small 
amount of labor and without soiling his customer's 
fingers. 


The impressions on the signature card, since they 
are the permanent record and are made only once, 
should invariably be made with ink. The equipment 
needéd is the following: 


1. Tube of special finger print ink. 


2. Ink plate, with cover, on which to distribute 
the ink, and which the depositor touches pre- 
vious to pressing his fingers on the card. 


Ink roller with which to distribute the ink on 
the plate. 


The time required to learn how to read and com- 
pare finger prints need not deter anyone from adopt- 
ing the finger print method of identification as set 
forth above. It is merely a matter of a few hours’ 
study under a competent instructor. 

Many people have the mistaken belief that before 
a person can employ the “Finger Print Method” suc- 
cessfully he must master definition of patterns and 
classification. An elaborate system of classification 
is required only by the police, state departments, or 
private concerns, where registration and subsequent 
identification is required without reference to name, 
physiognomy, or bodily peculiarities. 

The Finger Print Method of Identification has en- 
gaged the talent of our foremost anthropologists and 
criminal investigators for the last fifty years. It isa 
science by itself, and as such has been treated more 
or less exhaustively by Mr. Francis Galton, the Eng- 
lish anthropologist, who carried out the earlier re- 
searches and established the basic laws; later by Sir 
William Herschel, and finally by Sir Edward Henry, 
who put into working form the material which his 
predecessors had compiled. 

For the last fifteen years the subject has engaged 
the attention of police officials all over the world in 
connection with the problem of effective registration 
and prevention of crime. That was the purpose for 
which finger prints were first seriously investigated; 
and in criminal work the “Finger Print Method” is 
universally recognized as the most perfect means of 
identification yet devised. 

To express in a single sentence the advantages 
of the Finger Print Method applied to banks: It iden- 
tifies absolutely all depositors and all signatures 
How much this means in additional security and con 
venience for the bank and for the depositor is some 
thing that each bank can best determine for itself. 
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Memters are warned to be on the lookout for 
one F. C. Andrews, who is issuing bogus checks 
drawn on a Romeo, Mich., bank (M). These checks 
are made payable to F. C. Andrews and are signed 
“Edith J. Andrews, by F. C. Andrews, Attorney-in- 
Fact.” Andrews is described as 45 years of age, 5 
feet 10 inches tall, weighs 180 pounds, full face, 
black mustache, dark hair, dark eyes. 


WILLIAM SANGER. 


The above is a photograph of William Sanger, 
who is said to have stolen a check drawn by a de- 
positor on a Buffalo, N. Y. bank (M) and to have 
obtained the cash on same after forging the payee’s 
endorsement. Sanger is described as 42 years of 
age, 5 feet 6 inches tall, weighs 160 pounds, black 
hair, smooth shaven, dresses well, and inclined to 
be somewhat sporty. His occupation is that of bar- 
tender. 


One James H. Hennegan last month defrauded 
merchants in the Middle West with worthless checks 
drawn on a Cincinnati, Ohio bank (M). Hennegan 
is described as 22 to 23 years of age, 5 feet 8 inches 
tall, weighs 140 tppounds, ruddy complexion, light 
chestnut hair, smooth shaven, neat dresser. 


Within the past few weeks a swindler has ap- 
peared in a number of Pennsylvania towns, where 
he has victimized tradespeople with fraudulent 
checks drawn on a South Bethlehem, Pa., bank (M), 
purporting to be signed by the Standard Engraving 
Company; he has also circulated checks purporting 
to be signed by the Burke Manufacturing Company 
and drawn on a New Britain, Conn., bank (M). 


A swindler employing the name of M. A. Mar- 
shall recently appeared in Manhattan, Kans., where 
he deposited with a bank (M) in that city a worth- 
less check drawn on an Emporia bank (M), pur- 
porting to bear the signature of Geo. Marshall. 
M. A. Marshall fraudulently represented himself as 
a student in the Manhattan Agricultural college. 
He is said to be a carpenter by trade and is de- 
scribed as 26 to 27 years of age, 5 feet 6 inches tall, 
weighs 160 pounds, dark complexion, smooth shaven. 


A New York bank (M) reports that one A. Ph. 
Carrothers is drawing bogus checks on that institu- 
tion. Carrothers recently apneared in Calgary, Al- 
berta, Canada, where he cashed a number of these 
checks. 


INSTITUTE OF BANKING. 


Melville Garfield, whose arrest for forgery was 
reported on page 377 of the March, 1910, Journal, has 
been released from custody in Indianapolis, Ind. 


Louis C. Muller, alias Louis Stein, is drawing 
bogus checks on a Hartford, Conn. bank (M). 
Muller operated in New York last month and de- 
frauded a local real estate dealer who cashed one 


of his checks. A specimen of his handwriting is 
reproduced below: 


One Walter M. Cram disappeared from Philadel- 
phia, Pa., last month after fraudulently obtaining 
the funds on notes of the Penn Motor Car Company, 
of which Cram was President. These notes were 
issued without the knowledge or sanction of the 
Board of Directors of that concern. Cram is de- 
scribed as 35 years of age, weighs about 200 pounds, 
dark hair, fair complexion, and sometimes stammers 
in his speech. 


One Edward C. Gray, formerly of Detroit, Mich., 
and until recently manager of a New Orleans, La., 
hotel, is wanted in New Orleans on the charge of 
cashing a check, drawn on an Adrian, Mich., bank 
(M), bearing a depositor’s forged signature. Gray 
is described as 30. years of age (though he looks to 
be 38 to 40), 5 feet 9 or 10 inches tall, weight about 
165 pounds, dark grey eyes, dark or black hair, Van 
Dyke beard, aquiline nose, black heavy eyebrows, 
white regular teeth, sallow complexion; wears two- 
karat ring set in Masonic emblem. We reproduce 
herewith specimen of Gray’s handwriting: 


Cosh 


Members are warned to be on the lookout for a 
young man representing himself as C. C. Stuart, 
who claims to be a civil engineer from Fresno, Cal., 
and is drawing worthless checks on a Fresno, Cal., 
bank (M), which purport to be signed by Harold E. 
Blake. Stuart, who recently appeared in St. Louis, 
Mo., is described as 33 to 35 years of age, 5 feet 
10 or 11 inches tall, well built, light blue eyes, light 
hair. 


A warrant has been issued in Waycross, Ga., 
for the arrest of Will Mitchell, who last month 
forged the signature of a depositor to a check drawn 
on a Waycross bank (M). Mitchell is described as 
27 years of age, 5 feet 7 inches tall, weighs 140 
pounds, medium build, brown eyes, brown hair, 
smooth shaven, red scar below chin; usually works 
around lumber camps. 
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The Protective Department is advised that one 
A. UL. Raub is drawing bogus checks on a Pitts- 
burg, Pa., bank (M). Raub is described as 40 years 
of age, 5 feet 7 inches tall, medium build, dark 
complexion, dresses well, and has the appearance of 
being a prosperous merchant. We reproduce below 
specimen of Raub’s handwriting: 


A person employing the name of W. H. Flusher 
is said to have forged the name of a depositor to 
checks drawn on a Sistersville, W. Va., bank (M). 
Flusher last month cashed one of these checks in 
St. Marys, W. Va., and another in Parkersburg, 
W. Va. He is described as 35 years of age, 5 feet 
8 inches tall, weighs 150 pounds, smooth shaven, 
fairly well dressed. A specimen of his handwriting 
is reproduced below: 


McClellan, has re- 
cities in the 


J. W. Williams, alias A. W. 
cently appeared in Chicago and other 
Middle West, where he has circulated a number of 
worthless checks drawn on a King City, Mo., bank 
(M). This swindler is described as 28 years of ago, 
5 feet 9 inches tall, weighs 170 pounds, smooth 
shaven, fair complexion, quite tanned, sandy hair, 
prominent nose, blue-gray eyes, heavy, large hands, 
much calloused—had the appearance of being a 
farmer. When last seen he wore a cheap blue serge 


suit and brown Stetson hat. 


is drawing worthless checks 


One A. H. Ziegler 
where there are no funds 


on a New York Bank (M) 
to his credit. 


A number of Cincinnati clothing merchants have 
recently been swindled by a woman representing her- 
self as Helen Wallburg, who has tendered in pay- 
ment of purchases worthless checks purporting to 
be signed by O. A. Wallburg. This swindler is de- 
scribed as 25 to 30 years of age, 5 feet 5 inches tall, 
medium build, fair complexion, dark hair; is usually 
accompanied by a little boy, who is supposed to be 


her son. 


A bogus check operator last month appeared in 
Toledo, O., and defrauded trades people out of vari- 
ous small amounts by bogus checks drawn on a 
Detroit, Mich., bank (M), which purport to be signed 
by J. G. Warren and are made payable to C. A. 


Brooks. 
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One Edwin Shields, a former resident of Chi- 
cago, Ill., is said to have stolen from his employer 
in that city a check for several hundred dollars and 
to have fraudulently obtained the funds thereon by 
forging the endorsement to the check. Shields is 
described as 25 to 30 years of age, 5 feet 6 inches 
tall, weighs 135 pounds, light complexion, somewhat 
tanned, brown hair. 


CHAS SEYMOUR 


The above is a photograph of Charles Seymour, 
whose correct name is said to be Charles Schminkie, 
who is wanted by the police of Braddock, Pa., on the 
charge of issuing worthless checks. Seymour is 
described as 40 to 45 years of age, 5 feet 7% inches 
tall, weighs 2385 pounds, stout build, florid com- 
plexion, smooth shaven; is said to be a well known 
bowler, who usually mingles with professionals. 


A warrant has been sworn out in Ellensburg, 
Wash., for the arrest of Harvey Boussom, alias 
Harvey Boardman, who has issued fraudulent checks 
in that city. Boussom is described as 30 to 32 years 
of age, 5 feet 10 inches tall, weighs 145 pounds, 
smooth shaven, light complexion, light hair, slow in 
speech. Boussom’s occupation is that of farm hand. 
A specimen of his handwriting is reproduced below: 


2 


A bank (M) in Canandaigua, N. Y., reports that 
u person who is said to be John Ciark is drawing 
checks on that institution which purport to be 


signed by a depositor—a merchant by whom Clark 
rad previously been employed. 


A bank (M) in Springfield, Ills., reports that one 
C. H. Moore is drawing worthless checks on them 
which purport to be signed by the Booth Medical 
Institute. The bank in question has no account in 


that name. 
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Members on the Pacific Coast are warned to be 
on the lookout for one R. R. Roulie, whose mode of 
cperation is to open an account with a bank, which 
he keeps quite active by making frequent cash de- 
posits and withdrawals; and after several days have 
elapsed he usually deposits a worthless cashier’s 
craft purporting to have been issued by a bank in 
some Eastern city. Shortly thereafter he closes out 
his account and leaves for parts unknown. Roulie 
is described as 30 years of age, 5 feet 11 inches tall, 
weighs 150 pounds, slender build, dark hair (cut 
short), blue eyes, stoop shouldered, sallow com- 
plexion, slender build. We reproduce herewith a 
specimen of his handwriting: 


RA 


One John Pappas, a Greek, is wanted in Du- 
Bois, Pa., in connection with a fraudulent transac- 
tion involving the passing of a check drawn ona 
DuBois bank (M) bearing the forged signature of a 
depositor. Pappas is described as 32 years of age, 
5 feet 7 inches tall, weighs 165 to 170 lIbs., heavy 
build, light complexion, light hair, smooth shaven; 
he understands English fairly well. 


We are advised that one Frank E. Hall is draw- 
ing fraudulent checks on a Geneseo, N. Y., bank 
(M). Trades people throughout the Great Lakes 
section have suffered losses through cashing these 
checks. Hall is described as 45 to 50 years of age, 
5 feet 6 or 7 inches tall, weighs 175 lbs., sandy com- 
plexion, light mustache, wore glasses. 


Members are warned to be on the lookout for 
one A. E. Jacobus, who fraudulently represents him- 
self as a solicitor for Hampton’s Magazine. Jaco- 
bus’s’ mode of operation is to secure subscriptions 
ostensibly for Hampton’s Magazine. He accepts 
checks in payment of these subscriptions. These 
checks, payable to the Publishers of Hampton’s 
Magazine, are usually taken to some local bank and 
cashed by Jacobus, who presents fraudulent creden- 
tials purporting to give him authority to endorse 
checks in the name of the publishers of the Maga- 
zine. Jacobus is described as 48 to 50 years of age, 
5 feet 8 inches tall, weighs 150 lbs., hair and mus- 
tache nearly white, sometimes wears Van Dyke 
beard; is of an exceedingly nervous disposition; is 
said to have been a physician at one time. Jacobus 
last month operated in Toledo, O. 


A person employing the name of U. M. McCall 
has recently succeeded in defrauding merchants in 
the middle west with worthless checks purporting 
to be signed by the Sebald Brewing Company and 
drawn on a Middletown, Ohio, bank (M). McCall 
is said to be 45 years of age, 5 feet 8 inches tall, 
weighs 160 to 170 lbs., dark hair mixed with grey, 
dark eyes, dark complexion, smooth shaven, fairly 
well dressed. He is usually accompanied by a 
woman whom he represents to be his wife and who 
is described as 30 to 35 years of age, 5 feet 2 inches 
tall, weight 125 lbs., dark hair, dark eyes. 


We are advised that one A. S. Boyd, formerly 
employed by Maendler Bros., St. Paul, Minn., is draw- 
ing drafts on that firm without authority. In_ his 
efforts to have these drafts cashed at the bank Boyd 
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usually forges the endorsement of some local hotel 
keeper. This swindler is described as 35 years of 
age, 5 feet 10 inches tall, weighs 155 to 160 lbs., me- 
dium build, light hair, blue eyes, smooth shaven. 
Boyd's occupation is that of traveling salesman. 


A swindler employing the name of C. C. Ches- 
ter has victimized St. Louis, Mo., merchants who 
have cashed his worthless checks drawn on a Grand 
Rapids, Mich., bank (M) which purport to be signed 
“Brown Bros. & Barfoot, per C. H. Brown. 


The Protective Department is in receipt of in- 
formation that a number of fraudulent checks have 
appeared in the South, which are drawn on a Rich- 
mond, Va., bank (M), and purport to be signed “Vir- 
sinia Iron & Metal Company, by H. K. Hobein. 
Treas.” These checks are usually for $56 each and 
ere made, payable to G. M. Leonard. 


The November, 1910, Journal, page 311 (second 
column), contains an article relating to Broughton 
G. Teackles, who forged his employer’s name to a 
check on which he later fraudulently obtained the 
funds from a New York bank (M). On November 
2d, 1910, our detective agents, the Burns & Sheridan 
National Detective Agency, caused the arrest of 
Teackles in Philadelphia, Pa., where he was found 
to be living under the name of Robert E. Stuyve- 
sant. Teackles was returned to New York and 
brought to trial, and on November 24th, 1910, was 
given a sentence of eight years and six months in 
Sing Sing Prison. Several years ago Teackles was 
arrested for grand larceny, and on that occasion had 
been released on suspended sentence. 


Thos. Howard, who was arrested for a bank 
burglary, as reported on page 500 of the May, 1910, 
Journal, has been released from custody. 


WILLIAM L. MOORE. 


On page 214 (second column) of the October, 
1910, Journal, we published qa description of a dan- 
gerous bogus check operator employing the name of 
Wiiliam L. Moore, who has been drawing worthless 
checks on the Dade County State Bank of West 
Palm Beach, Fla. We are advised that Moore is now 
operating under the name of William G. Kennedy. 
His photograph is published herewith. 
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In the November, 1910, Journal, page 308 (sec- 
ond column), appears an article detailing the opera- 
tions of one Chas. D. W. Sturrup, who, on the fraud- 
ulent representation that he is a sailor connected 
with the U. S. S. Constellation, has attempted to 
defraud members throughout the East with worth- 
less drafts. While engaged in an effort to overtake 
and apprehend Sturrup, our detective agents, the 
Burns & Sheridan National Detective Agency, deter- 
mined on investigation that Sturrup was evidently 
destined for Chicago. The Burns & Sheridan Agency 
therefore distributed warning notices among all 
members of the Association in Buffalo, Detroit, Co- 
lumbus, Cleveland, Toledo, Cincinnati and Chicago. 
On November 3d, 1910, Sturrup appeared in Cleve- 
land, O., and unconsciously fell into the trap set 
for him. He tried to have the cashier of a bank 
(M) in that city cash one of his bogus drafts; but 
the cashier had received the warning notice and, 
having been forewarned, called in an officer, who 
placed Sturrup under arrest. This swindler has 
since been sentenced to serve thirty days in the 
Cleveland workhouse and to pay a fine of fifty dol- 
lars and costs. The Protective Department is at 
present arranging to have Sturrup turned over to 
the authorities of Pittsburg, Pa., for defrauding 
three Pittsburg banks (Ms). 


A person who signs himself variously as Fran- 
cis Lantry, Alfred E. Jordan and Walter Rathbone 
is drawing bogus checks on a New York City bank 
(M). During the past month this swindler has op- 
erated in and around New York, where three or four 
merchants have been defrauded by him. 


This department is in receipt of information that 
checks purporting to be signed by the Treasurer of 
a Norristown, Pa., bank (M) are being circulated in 
New Jersey by a colored man employing different 
aliases, who is described as 5 feet 10 inches tall, 
weighs 150 to 160 lbs., seemed well educated and 
kas a polite and engaging manner. 


One Herbert Madden, formerly a fire marshal in 
a Chicago, Ills., department store, last month dis- 
appeared from Chicago after the discovery of a num- 
ber of small checks bearing forged endorsements, 
which, it is stated, had been fraudulently obtained, 
and subsequently cashed, by Madden, who is de- 
scribed as 34 years of age, 5 feet 6 inches tall, stout 
build, weighs 170 lbs., dark complexion, dark hair, 
smooth shaven, tattoo mark over left eye, first finger 
of left hand is stiff. 


Members are cautioned to be on the lookout for 
one S. Y. Crane, alias S. L. Sawyer, whose mode of 
operation is to deposit a worthless draft and later 
call at the bank in an attempt to draw against 
same. This swindler is described as 40 years of age, 
medium height, heavy build, light complexion, sandy 
or red hair, wore spectacles. 


A person who fraudulently represents himself as 
Rev. P. H. McMahon is issuing worthless checks on 
a New York bank (M). This swindler is described 
as a large, well built man, about 6 feet tall, round 
face, dark hair, light mustache. 


Fred Petry was released from custody in con- 
nection with a forgery reported perpetrated on a 
Rockville Center, N. Y., bank (M). Tetry’s arrest 
was reported on page 158 of the September, 1910, 
Journal (second column). 


who was reported on page 307 
of the November, 1910, Journal, 
attempting to pass a. forged 
check in Columbus, O., was sentenced on Novem- 
ber 4th, 1910, to serve five years in the Cleveland, 
O., State Penitentiary. A detainer has been lodged 
against Miller. so that at the expiration of his term 
he will be taken to Rochester, N. Y.. for trial for 
a forgery committed on a bank (M) in that city. 


Richard Miller, 
(second column), 
was arrested. while 
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Keith B. Morris, who was arrested in Haver- 
hill, Mass., for issuing bogus checks and who de- 
frauded a Rochester, N. H., bank (M), has been 
given a sentence of two years in the Essex County, 
Mass., House of Correction. A report of Morris’s 
arrest was published on page 88 of the August, 1910, 
Journal (first column). 


ALBERT FAIRFIELD. 


On page 306 of the November, 1910, Journal ap- 
pears an article concerning one Albert Fairfield, who 
passed a forged check on a Mountain View, Cal.. 
bank (M) and who was arrested after attempting 
to defraud a Redding, Cal., bank (M). We publish 
herewith a photograph of Fairfield, who on Novem- 
ber 3d, 1910, was sentenced to serve seven years in 
the Folsom, Cal., State Penitentiary. 


W. R. Pepper, who was arrested in Schuyler, 
Nebr., for’passing worthless checks, and who de- 
frauded a bank (M) in Lennox, S. Dak., has been 
sentenced to serve two and one-half years in the 
Nebraska State Penitentiary. Pepper’s arrest was 
reported on page 17 of the July. 1910, Journal. 


Nathan Kindler and Harry Pommarance, whose 
arrests were reported on page 90 of the August, 1910, 
Journal, in connection with the theft of letters con- 
taining checks, in New York City, have been re- 
leased from custody. 


Walter Kellar, a bank burglar, has been sen- 
tenced to serve five years in the Federal Prison at 
Atlanta, Ga. Kellar was implicated in an attempt 
to burglarize a bank (M) in Wheatley, Ark., and 
was arrested on May 5th, 1910, while attempting to 
commit a burglary in that city. After his arrest he 
was taken in custody by the postal authorities for 
burglarizing an Arkansas post-office. 


Thos. Kirby, a bank burglar, has escaped from 
the custody of the Sidney, Clay Center, Kans., police 
authorities after his arrest for murdering a _ police 
officer in that city. Kirby is also wanted for 
burglary committed on a Virginia, Nebr., bank (M) 
last March. 


Harry Miller, who was awaiting trial at Sidney, 
Ia., in connection with a bank burglary, and was 
implicated in the attempted burglary of a Lane, S. 
Dak., bank (M), has been released from custody. 
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The November, 1910, Journal, contains an account 
on page 305 (first column) of the operations of Ralph 
F. Pumphreys. The timely arrest of this party 
through efforts of our detective agents, the Burns & 
Sheridan National Detective Agency, resulted in the 
recovery of $7,700, which has been returned to the 
banks from which this money had been fraudulently 
obtained by Pumphreys. Pumphreys pleaded guilty 
when brought to trial in Pittsburg. Because of the 
recovery of all of the money and because of 
Pumphreys’ extreme youth, coupled with the fact 
that this was his first offense, the court released 
Pumphreys on probation, when he came up for sen- 
tence on November 10, 1910. 

J. H. Fulcher, who was arrested in connection 
with a forgery perpetrated on a Little Rock, Ark., 
bank (M), has been released from custody. His ar- 


rest was reported in the November, 1910, Journal, on 
page 304 (second column), 


JOSEPH GARDNER. 


The above is a photograph of Joseph Gardner, 
who on October 22, 1910, disappeared from Seattle, 
Wash., after defrauding a Seattle bank (M) out of 
several hundred dollars. When Gardner left Seattle 
it was developed that he had left behind unpaid 
debts approximating thirty to forty thousand dollars. 
Our detective agents, the Burns & Sheridan National 
Detective Agency, undertook to apprehend Gardner. 
They traced him to Bainbridge, Ga., where informa- 
tion was obtained showing that he was traveling 
under the name of M. Cohen. From Bainbridge they 
traced him to Savannah, Ga., and thence to Norfolk, 
Va., where the Burns & Sheridan Agency caused the 
arrest of Gardner on November 16, 1910. Gardner, 
who is now lodged in jail in Norfolk, awaiting ex- 
tradition to Seattle, is described as 30 to 35 years 
of age, 5 feet 7 inches tall, weighs 160 lbs., dark 
complexion, black curly hair, smooth shaven. 

In the July, 1910, Journal, on page 171 we pub- 
lished an article concerning the arrest of Morris 
Robinson and David J. Simon. On November 16, 
1910, these men were brought to trial in Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Robinson was acquitted and Simon was 
found guilty on six counts. 


On November 4th, 1910, our Detective Agents, 
the Burns & Sheridan Natl. Detective Agency, 
caused the arrest in Atlanta, Ga., of L. D. Adams, 


24 years of age, for attempting to defraud an At- 
lanta bank (M) by means of a check bearing the 
forged signature of a depositor. Investigation by 
the Burns & Sheridan Agency disclosed the fact that 
Adams had previously passed a forged check on this 
same bank. Adams now awaits trial in Atlanta. 
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We published 


1910, Journal, 
on page 310, a photograph and description of Harry 
E. Campbell, who defrauded a Columbus, Ohio, bank 


in the November, 


(M). Our Detective Agents, the Burns & Sheridan 
Natl. Detective Agency, were successful in bringing 
about the arrest of Campbell in Lima, Ohio, after 
tracing him from Columbus, O., to Hamilton, O.; 
thence to Cincinnati, O.; to Indianapolis, Ind.; to 
Bedford, Ind.; to Chicago, Ill., and finally to Lima, 
where they caught up with this swindler on No- 
vember 3d, 1910. Campbell has since been returned 
to Columbus for trial. 


A bank (M) in West Newton, Pa., on November 
4th, 1910, reported to the Protective Department that 
it had suffered a loss by cashing on October 25th, 
1910, two forged checks to which the depositor's 
signature had been forged. Our Detective Agents, 
the Burns & Sheridan National Detective Agency, 
traced the forgeries to Miss Ollie Hilliards, described 
as 30 years of age, 5 feet 10 inches tall, weight 160 
ibs., light brown hair, large blue eyes. It was as- 
certained by our detective agents that Miss Hilliards 
had been in DuBois, Pa., but a search there revealed 
the fact that she had left for Pittsburg. An inves- 
tigation was then conducted by the Burns & Sheri- 
dan Agency in Pittsburg, which resulted in their 
locating Miss Hilliards in that city on November 
14th, 1910. She was placed under arrest on that 
date and has been taken to West Newton for trial. 


We published on page 156 (second column) of 
the September, 1910, Journal an account of the ar- 
rest of Edward Smith, who attempted to commit a 
hold-up on a Dillon, Mont., bank (M). Smith has 
since been sentenced to serve twenty years in the 
Montana State Penitentiary for this crime. 


Chas. P. Robinson, alias B. J. Gifford, who de- 
frauded members with worthless drafts, was sen- 
tenced on November 18th, 1910, to serve five years 
in the Kansas State Penitentiary. A report of Rob- 
inson’s arrest appeared on page 157 of the Septem- 
ber, 1910, Journal (first column). 


On October 27th, 1910, the Protective Depart- 
ment was advised by a bank (M) in Waynesville. 
N. C., that it had been defrauded on October 6th, 
1910, by one S. H. Gray, who claimed to be in the 
lumber business and pretended to be engaged in the 
purchase of timber lands. Our Detective Agents, the 
Burns & Sheridan Natl. Detective Agency, insti- 
tuted a search for Gray and found that he had de- 
parted for Murphy, N. C., after perpetrating the 
swindle. At Murphy information was obtained show- 
ing Gray to have left for Blue Ridge, Ga.; he was 
then traced by our Detective Agents to Etowah, 
Tenn.; and from there to Englewood, Tenn. The 
representative of the Burns & Sheridan Agency 
finally caught up with Gray at Athens, Tenn., on 
November 12th, 1910, where Gray was placed under 
arrest. Gray, who is now confined in jail at Athens 
pending his extradition to Waynesville, N. C., is de- 
scribed as 50 years of age, 5 feet 9 inches tall, weighs 
165 lbs., dark complexion, dark hair, medium brown 
mustache, bad teeth. 


We are in receipt of information to the effect 
that a party using the names of Henry J. Ether and 
H. S. Moody is passing worthless checks in New 
Bedford, Mass., drawn on a bank member, Mont- 
pelier, Vt. So far, no one but merchants have been 


the victims. 


We are in receipt of information from a bank 
(M) in Pensacola, Florida, that checks are being cir- 
culated which are drawn on that institution bearing 
what purports to be the signature of “Ida E. Kemp, 
executor, estate of Chas. E. Kemp.” These checks 
are made payable to C. Kemp. The bank in ques- 
tion has no account in the name of Ida E. Kemp. 
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We published in the November, 1910, Journal, on 
page 310 (first column), an account of the opera- 
tions of a person employing the name of Henry 
Knowlson, who fraudulently represented himself as 
a Lieutenant Commander in the United States Navy 
and victimized a private banking firm (M) in Wash- 
ington, D. C. In the investigation of this case it 
developed that the check which Knowlson had used 
in perpetrating this swindle had evidently been stolen 
by Knowlson on the occasion of one of his visits to 
the office of the Falconer Printing Company. Bal- 
timore, Md. On November 19th, 1910, a person 
dressed in the garb of a Catholic priest called at the 
office of the Falconer Company and asked to be 
shown some check forms. He was waited upon by 
W. D. Ford, an employee. Ford at once suspected 
that this person was none other than Knowlson. He 
detained the visitor under a pretext and arranged 
to send for an officer; but the party’s suspicions 
-were aroused and he left the Falconer Company’s 
office before an officer could reach there. Ford fol- 


lowed him to the street, however, and, being con- 
vinced that this was Knowlson, caused his arrest. 
Knowlson, whose correct name is said to be Hume 
H. West, is now held in custody in Baltimore in de- 
fault of $5,000 bail, pending the action of the Grand 
Jury. 


The Protective Department was advised on Oc- 
tober 31st, 1910, by a bank (M) in Amarillo, Tex., 
that the bank in question had been defrauded out of 
$2,255.00 through cashing a check payable to L. J. 
Adams, bearing the forged signature of a depositor. 
Our Detective Agents, the Burns & Sheridan National 
Detective Agency, undertook to apprehend the guilty 
party wth the result that they traced the forgery to 
two men, named, respectively, Lon Baker and S. B. 
Gray. Through ‘the efforts of our detective agents, 
Baker was placed under arrest in Temple, Tex., on 
November 16th, 1910; while Gray was arrested in 
Greenville, Tex., on November 8th by the sheriff. 
These men are being held in jail at the points men- 
tioned pending their return to Amarillo for trial. 


STATISTICS OF THE WORK OF THE PROTECTIVE DEPARTMENT. 


AS REPORTED TO THE STANDING PROTECTIVE COMMITTEE. 
From September 1st, 1910, to November 30th, 1910, Inclusive. 


New York, December Ist, 1910. 


Criminals arrested, convicted, sentenced, awaiting trial, ete. 


|October, 1910. 


|Arrests in 


8/September and 


Awaiting Tria) 


Burglars 

Hold-up Robbers 
Sneak Thieves 


n 
2, 
x) 
nN 
0 

5 

2 


FORGERS. 


Nov. 2, Broughton G. Teackles arrested in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., for forgery committed on New York bank 
(M); Nov. 24, sentenced to eight years and six months 
in Sing Sing Prison. 


Nov. 3, Chas. D. W. Sturrup arrested in Cleveland, 
O., for attempt to defraud Cleveland bank (M); sen- 
tenced to serve 30 days in Cleveland workhouse and 
to pay fine of $50 and costs. 


Nov. 3, Harry E. Campbell arrested in Lima, O., 
for passing forged check on Columbus, O., bank (M) 
returned to Columbus; awaits trial there. 


Nov. 4, L. D. Adams arrested in Atlanta, Ga., for 
attempting to pass forged check on Atlanta bank 
(M); awaits trial in Atlanta. 


Oct. 21, Ralph F. Pumphreys arrested in Tampa, 
Fla., for forging checks aggregating $7,700 on Phil- 
adelphia bank (M); checks were cashed in Pittsburg; 
Pumphreys was returned to Pittsburg for trial; entire 
sum of $7,700 was recovered; Nov. 24, Pumphreys 
plead guilty and was released in custody of probation 
officer. 


Nov. 12, S. H. Gray arrested in Athens, Tenn.; 
defrauded a Waynesville, N. C. bank (M) with bogus 
check; is now held in custody in Athens awaiting ex- 
tradition to Waynesville. 


Nov. 14, Ollie Hilliards arrested in Pittsburg, Pa.; 
for passing forged checks on West Newton, Fa., bank 
(M); returned to West Newton for trial. 


in 
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Convicted. 
Released. 


_ 
en| 
weo Awaiting Trial. 


98 14 62 


Nov. 16, Jos. Gardner arrested in Norfolk, Va., for 
defrauding Seattle, Wash., bank (M); confined in jail 
in Norfolk, awaiting extradition to Seattle. 

Nov. 19, Hume H. West, arrested in Baltimore, Md.,; 
passed bogus check on Washington, D. C., bank (M);. 
now awaits trial in Baltimore. 

J. H. Fulecher—arrest reported in Nov., 1910, 
Journal—released from custody in connection with 
forgery committed on Little Rock, Ark., bank (M). 

Nov. 18, Chas. P. Robinson—arrest reported in 
Sept., 1910, Journal—sentenced to five years in Kan- 
sas State Penitentiary for passing bogus checks on 
banks. 

Nov. 8, Albert Fairfield—arrest reported in Nov., 
1910, Journal—sentenced to five years in Folsom, Cal., 
State Penitentiary for attempt to pass forged check 
on Redding, Cal., bank (M). 

Fred Petry—arrest reported in Sept., 1910, Jour- 
nal—released from custody in connection with for- 
gery perpetrated on Rockville Center, N. Y., bank (M). 

Nov. 4, Richard Miller—arrest reported in Nov., 
1910, Journal—sentenced to five years in Columbus, O., 
State Penitentiary for attempting to pass forged 
check on branch of Cleveland bank (M). 

Melville Garfield—arrest reported in March, 1910, 
Journal;—released from custody in connection with 
forgery perpetrated on Indianapolis, Ind., bank (M). 

W. R. Pepper—arrest reported in July, 1910, Jour- 
nal—sentenced to two and one-half years in Nebraska 
State Penitentiary, for passing bogus checks im 
Schuyler, Neb.; also defrauded Lennox, S. Dak., bank 
(M). 
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Nathan Kindler and Harry Pommarance—arrests 
reported in Aug., 1910, Journal—released from custody 
in New York in connection with theft of letters con- 
taining checks. 


Kieth B. Morris—arrest reported jin Aug., 1910, 
Journal—sentenced to two years in Essex County, 
Mass., House of Correction; passed bogus checks in 
Haverhill, Mass., and defrauded Rochester, N. H., 
bank (M). 


Nov. 16, Morris Robinson—arrest reported in July, 
1910, Journal—released from custody in connection 
with forgery perpetrated on Washington, D. C., bank 
(M). 


S. B. Gray was arrested at Greenville, Texas, on 
Nov. 8th, 1910, and on Noy. 16th Lon Baker was ar- 
rested at Temple, Texas. Both were arrested for 
forgery committed on an Amarillo, Texas, bank mem- 
ber. Gray is held in custody at Greenville and Baker 
at Temple, awaiting trial. 
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BURGLARS. 

Thos. Howard—arrest reported in May, 1910, 
nal—released from custody. 

Walter Keilar sentenced to five years in Federal 
Prison, Atlanta, Ga.; attempted to burglarize Wheat- 
ley, Ark., bank (M) last May; arrested May 5th, 1910, 
while attempting to commit burglary in Brookland, 
Ark.; was later turned over to Postal Authorities for 
burglarizing post office. 

Thos. Kirby escaped from custody of Clay Center, 
Kan., police after arrest for murder; is also wanted 
for burglary of Virginia, Neb., bank (M), committed 
last March. 

Harry Miller released from custody in Sidney, Ia., 
after arrest for burglary of bank and for attempted 
burglary of Lane, S. Dak., bank (M). 


HOLD-UP ROBBERS. 

Edward Smith—arrest reported in Sept., 1910. 
Journal—sentenced to twenty years in Montana State 
Penitentiary for attempted hold-up of Dillon, Mont., 
bank (M). 


CRIMINALS AWAITING TRIAL DECEMBER 1, 1910. 


FORGERS. 
Seymour Adams ......... Netcong, N. J. 
Frank Alexander .........4 Atlanta, Ga. 
Giles Billington 
Eug. C. Brockaw 


Frank F, Daugherty ...... Munnhall, Pa. 
Lou Evans ...............Montgomery, Ala. 
Ss. B. Adams Bristol, Va. 

W. R. MeDonald ....cccces New York City. 
J. C. Kearney New York City. 


D. L. Cawley 
H. T. Clement 
Wm. P. Comingore 


Howard L, Coombs ... 


Irving G. Crocker 


Lewis Eaton, Jr. ...... 


J. C. Evans 


Wm. J. Jones 
Samuel H. Keeler 
J. S. Klugman 
Floyd Koon 
Waverly A. Leigh 
Chas. McEwen 
Chas, M. Meeker 
Thos. W. Fassmore 
R. L. Peeples 
David J. Simon 


Samuel Thompson 
Chas. Troxal 


Walter E. Neal 


Ss. 


ATTACKS UPON 


Burgiaries 


Plainfield, N. J. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


....Muskegon, Mich. 


Chicago, IIl. 


.---MarshaH, Tex. 
N. ¥. 


Worcester, Mass, 


....-San Francisco, Cal. 


Claremore, Okla. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Plainfield, N. J. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Emporia, Va. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
New York C'ty. 
Miles City, Mont. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Washington, D. C. 
Seattle, Wash 


Burlington, N, J. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Toledo, O. 

Scottsburg, Ind. 


Scottsburg, Ind. 


Cleveland, O. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
New York City. 


R. W. Montgomery 
W. J. Williams 
Phyllis Roberts 

E. P. Lambert 
Chas. Schneiberg 
E. E. Brock 
Roger Stephens 
Alvin C. Hamer 


Bert. E. Shaughnessy.. 


Frank Sanford 

A. F. Bushnell 
Walter Johnson 
Antonio Grecia 
Harry E. Campbell 
L. D. Adams 


Ollie Hilliards 


Hume H. West 
S. B. Gray 
Lon Baker 


Fort Worth, Tex. 
Richland, Ga, 

Los Angeies, Cal. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Toledo, O. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Booneville, Ind. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Billings, Mont. 


Seattle, Wash. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Morris, Okla. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Columbus, O. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


.. Athens, Tenn. 


West Newton, Pa, 


.. Norfolk, Va. 


Baltimore, Md. 
Greenvilie, Tex. 
Temple, Tex. 


BURGLARS. 


Custer Gallagher 


HOLD-UP 


Edward Smith 
Pat Powers 


Dodge City, Kans. 


ROBBERS. 
Dillon, Mont. 
Highland. Cal. 


MEMBERS FROM SEPTEMBER IST, 1910, TO NOVEMBER .30TH, 1910. 


Losses. 
$5,793.74 


§ Professional ..4 


Attempted Burglaries | Amateur 


‘Hold-up Robberies 


$3,200.00 


$8,993.74 


a 
j 
2 
John C. Walsh ........... a 4 
; 
A. W. Buard 
Baldomero Menendez ..... 

Total i 
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DOCUMENTS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 


The Association has on hand quite a quantity of 
printed matter appertaining to the work of the Bills 
of Lading Committee, which will be sent to such mem- 
bers as may desire same if they will notify this of- 
fice. The list is as follows: 


New Uniform Bills of Lading. 


Constitutionality of Proposed Act (H. R. 14934) 
relating to Bills of Lading. 


Pennsylvania Speech—L. E. Pierson. 

Little Rock, Arkansas, Speech—Thomas B. Paton. 
Jamestown, Virginia, Speech—Thomas B. Paton. 
Oklahoma Speech—Evans Woollen. 


Report of Committee to 1908 Convention at Den- 
ver, with Appendices. 

Report of Committee to 1909 Convention at Chi- 
cago, with Appendices. 

Proceedings of Joint Bill of Lading Conference be- 
tween bankers, carriers, shippers, etc., held at Chi- 
cago, September, 1909. 


A quantity of the following currency documents 
is on hand in the Secretary’s office. If any of our 
members want copies with which to do educational 
work we will be pleased to send them on advice to 
that effect: 


Report of The Currency Commission of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association. 


Report of Currency Commission of American 
Bankers Association, made at a meeting held at Chi- 
cago, Saturday, January 18, 1908. 

Statement of Currency Commission of American 
Bankers Association, presented to House Committee 
on Banking and Currency, at Washington, D. C., 
Wednesday, April 15, 1908. 


Credit Currency. By Elmer H. Youngman, Edi- 
tor “Bankers Magazine.” 


Address of Hon. Charles N. Fowler, Chairman 
Committee on Banking and Currency, on the Finan- 
cial Situation, before The Illinois Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, at Chicago, December 10, 1907. 


Guaranty of National Bank Deposits. By James 
B. Forgan, President First National Bank, Chicago, 
Ill, before the annual meeting of Group Two of the 
Bankers Association of the State of Illinois, held at 
Peoria, June 11, 1908. 


Report of Committee on Banking and Currency 
on the “Issue and Redemption of National Bank 
Guaranteed Credit Notes,’ Fifty-ninth Congress, 
Second Session, 1906-7. 


Report of Special Committee, Trust Company 
Section, September 13, 1904, on the Classification of 
Legal Decisions relating to Safe Deposit Companies. 
Rules and Forms. 


Address by Jordan J. Rollins before the Trust 
Company Section, September 14, 1905, on “The Pro- 
tection of Trust Companies Acting as Transfer 
Agents and Registrars.” 


Address by Daniel S. Remson before the Trust 
Company Section, September 15, 1909, “Post-Mortem 
Administration of Wealth.” 


Official Badges. 


After providing for the delegates who attended 
the Los Angeles convention, a few of the official 
badges prepared by the Association were left over. 
Any of our members not present at Los Angeles who 
would like one as a souvenir, can obtain same by 
writing to the General Secretary. These will be sent 
out in the order in which the applications are received 
until the supply is exhausted. 
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RALPH H. MacMICHAEL, President, Pittsburg, Pa Bank 
LAWRENCE C. HUMES, Vice-President, Memphis, Tenn National Bank 
CHARLES H. MARSTON, Secretary, Boston, Mass National Shawmut Bank 
RENNIE J. TAYLOR, Treasurer, Savannah, Ga Citizens’ & Southern Bank 
GEORGE E. ALLEN, Educational Director, New York City Eleven Pine Street 


INSTITUTE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 
1911. 


BRANDT C. DOWNEY, Chairman, Indianapolis, Ind..........cccccesceccscececs ..Continental National Bank 
RALPH H. MacMICHAEL, ex-officio, Pittsburg, Pa National Bank 
LAWRENCE C. HUMES, ex-officio, Memphis, Tenn First National Bank 
ALFRED M. BARRETT, Vice-Chairman, New York City Guardian Trust Company 
E. A. HAVENS, Providence, R. I Mechanics’ National Bank 


FRANK M. CERINI, Oakland, Cal 

WILLIAM S. EVANS, Philadelphia, Pa 

E. C. PHINNEY, Minneapolis, Minn Bank 
F. L. UNDERWOOD, Chattanooga, Tenn Hamilton Trust & Savings Bank 


GEORGE A. BROWN, Denver, C€ Denver National Bank 
HERBERT H. OWENS, Baltimore, Md Farmers & Merchants’ National Bank 
HARRY F. PRATT, Cleveland, Ohio First National Bank 


INSTITUTE EXTENSION. study, however, has placed small chapters upon a 

Soaieentenien substantial foundation, and the Institute would now 

Growth of Old Chapters in Membership and Educa- like to organize a chapter in every city where there 

tional Accomplishments—Successful Work of is a Clearing House. The relationship between 

Small Chapters in the Co-operative Method of Clearing Houses and chapters is everywhere cordial 

Study—Opportunity for New Chapters in Clear- and the sentiment is strong that Clearing Houses 

ing House Cities—Correspondence Instruction and chapters —_ week together to mutual advan- 

Among Officers and Employees of Banks That tage in the promotion of education, not only among 
Are Members of the American Bankers Asso- bankers, but also the general public. 
ciation—Methods of Institute Work. Chapter Organization. 


a There seems to be a notion that chapters are 

The November number of the Journal and Bul- complicated affairs, involving many constitutional 
letin contained a list of Institute Chapters, and the perplexities and much red tape. On the contrary, 
November Chaptergrams reflected the new spirit of they are very simple. All that is necessary in the 
educational work which has taken a firm hold upon crganization of a chapter is for a few earnest and 
the rank and file of chapter members. The success ambitious young bankers to get together and or- 
of established methods in large city chapters was ganize. Nothing in the way of a constitution is 
long ago demonstrated, but not until last year was necessary except simple articles of association cov- 
much accomplished in an educational way among ering the requirements of membership, relationship 
chapters in small cities where professional instruc- between chapters and the national organization of 
tors are not available. The co-operative plan of the Institute, methods of government and the estab- 
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lishment of some definite plan of educational work. 
The following simple form of articles of association 
is recommended as providing for all such essentials, 
leaving local details to by-laws based upon circum- 
stances pertaining individually to each chapter. 


CHAPTER. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BANKING. 


Articles of Association. 

1. This chapter is hereby organized for the pur- 
pose of co-operating with the American Institute of 
Banking Section of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion in the education of bankers in “Banking and 
Finance” and “Commercial and Banking Law” and 
the extension of sound banking principles and prac- 
tices. The chapter may adopt by-laws consistent 
with these articles of association. 

2. Any employee or officer or director of a local 
bank or other financial institution may be a mem- 
ber hereof upon election and payment of dues pro- 
vided by chapter by-laws. [Probably $3 or $4 a year.] 
For each chapter member thus constituted the chap- 
ter shall pay to the American Institute of Banking 
in quarterly or monthly installments annual dues of 
seventy-five cents, which includes subscription to 
the official publication of the Institute. Bank of- 
ficers and directors may be either active or asso- 
ciate members as the chapter may determine. 

3. General meetings shall be held monthly from 
October to May inclusive. Study classes may be 
eonducted weekly from May to October inclusive, ex- 
cept during the weeks in which general meetings are 
held. At the general meeting in May each year the 
chapter shall elect a President, Vice-President, Sec- 
retary and Treasurer, who together with not less 
than one nor more than twelve other members, simi- 
larly elected, shall constitute an executive committee 
with administrative authority. Such Officers and 
Executive Committeemen shall serve for one year 
or until their successors are elected and have quali- 
fied. 


Banking and Finance. 


The Institute course of study in “Banking and 
Finance” as revised and now conducted is intended 
to cover the theory and practice of banking and 
such principles of economics as apply to the bank- 
ing business. The purpose is (1) to develop famil- 
iarity with banking methods, forms and accounts 
as now practiced; (2) understanding of the principles 
involved in various banking transactions; (3) knowl- 


edge of the development of banking institutions in - 


this and other countries; (4) comprehension of the 
relationship between banking and other industries. 
The Institute study course in “Banking and Finance” 
which considers the subjects of “Economics,” “Pro- 
duction,” “Distribution,’ “Consumption,” “Exehange 
and Money,” “Money and Credit,’ “Credit and Bank- 
ing,’ “Banking Functions,” “Bank Organization,” 
“Bank Administration,” “Bank Accounting,’ ‘Cash 
and Cash Reserve,” “Clearing Houses,” “Bank Exam- 
inations,’ “Collections and Transits,” “Loans and 
Discounts,” “Stocks and Bonds,” “Trust Companies,” 
‘Savings Banking,’ “Foreign Exchange,” ‘Public 
Expenditures,” “Public Revenue,” “Budget Making,” 
“Publie Credit” and “General Review.’ The course 
thus arranged is complete in itself and no text-book 
or collateral reading is required. In the parts of the 
study course pertaining to finance the aim is to 
provide some knowledge of the general facts of 
commerce and industry, the nature and value of 
money, the demand and supply of money, the char- 
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acter and uses of credit, the relationship of credit 
to banking, and the various problems which pertain 
to metallic money and paper currency. 


Finance deals with business methods and prob- 
lems. It calls for a knowledge of practical busi- 
ness, but, much more fundamentally, it calls for 
capacity to generalize, with a view of construing 
the general principles under which orderly human 
society organizes itself to satisfy its physical needs. 


Chapter Work. 


The education work of large city chapters in 
alliance with schools of finance and law is supple- 
mented by general lectures and debates mixed with 
more or less entertainment for promotion purposes. 
Similar features may be introduced in small chap- 
ters, but the central idea should be systematic work 
in accordance with the co-operative method of in- 
struction in which some chapter member is appointed 
to read the serial lectures and conduct quizzes in 
connection therewith. Amateur instructors thus ap- 
pointed are supplied with a key to quizzes for their 
personal use. Under this plan authority to conduct 
preliminary and final examinations for Institute cer- 
tificates is not delegated, but such examinations are 
conducted from the Institute general office. The co- 
operative method requires on the part of some local 
chapter member the ability of leadership and from 
his associates the spirit of loyalty and the genius of 
work. In thus pursuing the lecture courses the first 
mpve is to organize a class and select a class con- 
ductor. It is not necessary that the class conductor 
should be a member of the chapter. If some man 
who is familiar with educational work is available he 
may be secured. In organizing the class students 
should be regularly enrolled. If the lectures are to 
be used on regular chapter meeting nights all mem- 
bers should enroll who expect to continue their at- 
tendance to the conclusion of the course and under- 
go preliminary and final examinations. If lectures 
are given only on special class nights, such members 
as attend should be enrolled. The purpose of the 
enrollment is to keep an exact account of the at- 
tendance of each student in order that his time 
count in preparatory work for final examina- 
each lecture will count two hours toward 
the fifty hours of preparatory work prescribed for 
each course. The lessons should be read first and 
the questions in connection therewith given out after- 
ward by the conductor. As such questions have direct 
relation to the lecture, the class should be able to 
answer them, but if not, the conductor will find cor- 
rect answers in the accompanying key. Much in- 
terest may be aroused and profit derived through 
judicious use of such questions and answers. When 
the time arrives at the end of the course for the 
final examintion (which will be supplied by the In- 
stitute) the class conductor should use every effort 
to get every member of tbe class to take it. A cer- 
tain night should be selected, the class brought to- 
gether and the lists of questions distributed... The 
answers should, of course, be written at that time 
and the papers collected and returned at once to the 
Educational Director of the Institute for marking. 
Much will depend upon the zeal and foresight of the 
class conductor in making these lessons and examina- 
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tions a success. The fact must be borne in mind that 
the lectures are to remain the absolute property of 
ihe Institute and are not to be copied or mutilated 
while in the possession of any chapter. 


Correspondence Instruction. 


The extension of correspondence instruction is 
greatly facilitated by the arrangement recently con- 
summated whereby all members of the American 
Bankers Association have been made associate mem- 
bers of the Institute. In the correspondence method 
of instruction the exercises provided in connection 
with each lesson are to be submitted to. instructors 
whenever déne. The work of students thus produced 
is corrected and returned with such criticisms and 
suggestions as may be helpful in each case. Students 
are privileged to ask incidental questions and spec- 
ial letters are written to overcome individual dif- 
ficulties. Average students get little benefit from 
books alone. What most of them need is a teacher 
to direct them and to encourage them and to drive 
them. The usefulness of a teacher is not so much 
to impart specific information as to stimulate the 
ambition and interest of students and to system- 
atize and verify their work. The correspondence 
method of study lacks the inspiration of social con- 
tact, but the personal relationship established be- 
tween students and instructors stimulates ambition, 
and the fact that all lessons must be written in- 
sures thoroughness and thought. The tuition fee 
for the correspondence course in “Banking and 
Finance,” including text-literature, sectional exer- 
cises conducted from the Institute general office, 
and final examination for credit toward the Institute 
certificate, is $20, less fifty per cent. to chapter mem- 
bers or employees of financial institutions that are 
associate members of the Institute through mem- 
bership in the American Banking Association. Speci- 
men lessons will be sent on application to the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking, 11 Pine street, New York 
City. 


AMERICAN CITY GROWTH. 


By Richard H. Edmonds, Editor of the Manufac- 
turers’ Record—Causes of the Increase in Urban 
Population—Influence of Manufacturing — At- 
tractions of City and Country Occupations and 
Social Life—Address Before Philadelphia Chapter. 
Fifty years ago it was regarded as most sig- 

nificant that the value of manufactured goods and 

of the products of the mines and the waters of this 
country had increased in ten years from $1,019,000,- 

000, in 1850, to $1,900,000,000, in 1860. At that time, 

of a total population of 31,443,321, only 16.1 per 

cent., or 5,072,256, lived in cities and towns of 8,000 

inhabitants or more. Between 1850 and 1860 this 

urban population had increased at the rate of 75 

per cent., while the increase of the total population 

of the country had been 36 per cent. The increase 
in urban population coincided with the economic 
changes marking the comparative decline, through 
the rise of manufacturing industries, in the relative 
importance of agriculture in the affairs of the 
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country. Though the full census reports are not 
yet available, enough has been published to indicate 
that the population of towns and cities of 8,000 in- 
habitants or more in 1910 constitutes about 36 per 
eent. of the total population of the country today 
and number quite as many, if not more, than the 
population of the country in 1860. 

In spite of the disorganizing and retarding 
influences of five years of war reflected even in the 
imperfections of the census of that year, the urban 
population of 1870 was 8,071,875, or 20.9 per cent. of 
the total for the country. By 1880 this had increased 
to 11,318,547, and by 1890 to 18,272,503, while in 1909 
the figures had grown to 24,992,199, or 33.1 per cent. 
of the total. Thus in 1900, one-third of our popu- 
lation was living in cities and towns of over 8,000 
people, while in 1870 only about one-fifth were 
classed as city dwellers. 

In 1880 the population of cities of 25,000 inhabi- 
tants or more was 9,951,318, or 19.8 per cent. of the 
total. This increase to 14,903,162 in 1890 and to 19,- 
757,618, or 26.1 per cent. of the total in 1900. About 
200 cities of this class have an aggregate popula- 
tion now of about 26,000,000, being about 28.8 per’ 
cent. of the estimated 90,000,000 population of the- 
United States, not including its outlying territories. 
The rate of increase between 1890 and 1900 in the 
aggregate population of cities having 8,000 inhabi- 
tants or more was 36 per cent. If that rate has pre- 
vailed since then, the present population of such: 
cities is between 33,000,000 and 34,000,000, or 36.6 
per cent. of the total population. In fifty years, 
from 1860 to 1910, according to these figures, which 
for 1910 are as stated partly estimated, the urban 
population has increased 360 per cent. as against an 
increase in the total population of 184 per cent. 
Since 1870, with an increase in the country’s popu- 
lation of 137 per cent., the increase in the urban 
population has been 312 per cent. 


Analysis of Causes. 


What is the reason for the increase of the urban- 
population from less than one-sixth to more than one- 
third in fifty years? This tendency is world-wide: 
and its effect is necessarily world-wide. Its 
economic cause and effect have not yet received 
proper attention. 

The answer is written in the records of the 
shiftings in the occupations of the people of this 
country, and a similar tendency throughout all the 
world. Comparing the figures of 1870 and 1900 we- 
find an increase in the population from 38,558,371 
to 75,477,467, a gain of 36,919,096, equal to 95.7 per 
cent.; and in the urban population from 8,071,875 to 
24,992,199, a gain of 16,920,324, or 209.6 per cent. In 
1870 the inhabitants engaged in gainful pursuits 
numbered 12,505,923, or 32.4 per cent. of the total. 
In 30 years the number of these workers increased 
132 per cent. to 29,073,233 and then constituted 38.5 
per cent. of the total. In that period the inhabi- 
tants engaged in agriculture increased 74.7 per cent., 
or from 5,948,561 to 10,381,765, and those in all other 
occupations from 6,557,362 to 18,691,468 or 185 per 
cent. This total included increases from 1,244,383 to- 
4,766,964, or 283 per cent. in trade and transporta- 
tion; from 371,650 to 1,258,538, or 238.6 per cent. in 
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the professions; from 2,677,765 to 7,085,309, or 164.2 
per cent. in manufacturing and the mechanic arts, 
and from 2,263,564 to 5,580,657, or 146.5 per cent. in 
domestic and personal service. Thus the number 
engaged in other pursuits than farming increased 
two and one-half times as rapidly as the number 
engaged in agriculture; professional men increased 
four times, and those in trade and transportation 
more than three times as rapidly. 

Dividing all persons engaged in gainful occupa- 
tions into two broad classes, the number of pro- 
ducers, counting all agricultural and _ industrial 
classes under this head, increased from 8,626,326 to 
17,467,074, or 104.8 per cent., and the number of all 
others from 3,879,597 to 11,606,159, or 199.1 per cent. 

Notwithstanding the tendency of the non-pro- 
ductive in gainful occupations to increase more 
rapidly in ‘number than the producers, production, 
measured by dollars, has vastly advanced. In the 
past thirty years the aggregate annual value of pro- 
duction in agriculture, manufacturing and mining 
has increased from $8,400,000,000 to $31,000,000,000, 
or at the rate of 270 per cent. Between 1879 and 
1909 the value of agricultural products increased 
from $2,663,000,000 to $8,760,000,000, a gain of $6,- 
097,000,000, or 228 per cent., while of manufactured 
goods the gain between 1880 and 1909 was from $5,- 
370,000,000 to $20,000,000,000, or $14,630,000,000, equal 
to 272 per cent., and the value of mineral products 
rose during the same period from $365,000,000 to $2,- 
000,000,000. 


Growth of Manufacturing. 

It should be remembered in studying these fig- 
ures that the value of manufactured goods, to be 
sure, includes the values of the materials derived 
from the farms and mines. All three of these grand 
divisions of American industry are more or less de- 
pendent one upon the other. Still, manufacturing 
has come to be the dominating industry of the 
country, with an ever expanding influence upon 
farming, mining, trade, transportation and commerce. 

Because of this, in large measure, the most strik- 
ing fact, perhaps, in the shifting of population as 
to occupations is the steady increase in the number 
of persons engaged in all the several classes of oc- 
cupation in proportion to the total population, with 
the exception of the agricultural class. The propor- 
tion of those engaged in trade and transportation 
increased in 30 years, between 1870 and 1900, from 
3.2 per cent. to 6,3 per cent. of the total popula- 
tion; in manufacturing from 6.9 per cent. to 9.3 
per cent.; in domestic and personal service from 5.8 
per cent. to 7.3 per cent., and in the professions 
from nine-tenths of one per cent. to 1.6 per cent. of 
the total. In the same period the proportion of those 
engaged in agriculture has declined from 15.4 per 
cent. to 13.7 per cent., of the total population, and 
trom 47 per cent. to 35 per cent. of the total of those 
engaged in gainful occupations. In this marked in- 
crease in the number of persons to be fed, coincident 
with a halting in the increase in the number who 
supply food, we find a most vital point in American 
economics. Production of food stuffs is not keeping 
pace with consumptive requirements. The market 
basket tells the result. 


The sudden swelling of the urban population 
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between 1850 and 1860 was contemporaneous with 
and a consequence of the impetus given to factory 
system in manufacturing as it supplanted the hand- 
trades and the neighborhood industries. The fac- 
tory system meant the ‘substitution of mechanical 
power for muscle power, the man with the machine 
doing many times the work of the man with muscle 
only. This is seen in the difference in the value of 
the product per capita for each factory hand in 1860 
and in 1900. In 1860 we had 1,311,246 wage-earners 
in factories, and the average value of the output 
was $1,437 per hand. In 1900 the number thus em- 
ployed was 5,308,406, and the average value, $2,449, 
Thus the power of improved machinery almost 
doubled the producing capacity of every factory em- 
ployee in forty years. Within part of the same 
period, that is between 1870 and 1900, the number 
of agricultural producers increased from 5,948,561 
to 10,381,765, but the average value of farm prod- 
ucts per capita for all those engaged in farm pur- 
suits increased only from $411, in 1870, to $454, in 
1900. In 1870 the average value of farm products 
per capita for those engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits was $411 compared with $1,437 as the average 
value per capita of those engaged in industrial pur- 
suits, a difference in favor of the latter of $1,026. 
In other words, the factory hand at that time by 
the power of machinery produced 3% times as much 
in dollars and cents as the farm laborer. In 1900 
the average value of production per capita to the 
farm worker was only a fraction more than in 
1870, or $454, but the average output of the indus- 
trial worker had then increased to $2,449, a dif- 
ference in favor of the latter of $1,995 as compared 
with a difference in 1870 of $1,026. The proportion 
of 3% times as much for the factory hand over the 
farm laborer in 1870 had by 1900 increased to 5 1-3 
times as much. 

These indications are, of course, only of the 
most general character and are suggested without 
reference to such questions as the modifications in 


-the schedules of the census bureau making it im- 


possible for an absolutely accurate comparison of 
the same things at any two censuses, or the vari- 
ations in the value of the dollar as a measure of 
production. They are simply cited in preparation 
for a suggestion to be made in a few minutes as 
bearing upon the problem of city growth. 


Tide of Population. 


As manufacturing encroached more and more 
upon farming as a dominant factor in American 
life, as it created the demand for a greater and 
greater number of wage-earners, instead of reduc- 
ing the number according to the fears of many per- 
sons at the dawn of the age of mechanical inven- 
tion, there came about a considerable displacement 
of population. Established in cities for the con- 
veniences of distribution or creating new towns 
and cities, the factories called for more workers 
than the towns or cities could furnish of them- 
selves. This demand for laborers could only be 
supplied by drawing from the country to the town 
and immigration from abroad. Under this condi- 
tion immigrants settled in the cities instead of con- 
tinuing in the new land the agricultural occupations 
followed in their old country. This tendency city- 
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wards has been especially marked in the immigra- 
tion of the past ten or fifteen years, though in that 
time it has not necessarily found its way into in- 
dustrial pursuits because it has selected the city as 
its dwelling-place. The tide of population from the 
country and from foreign lands to cities has been 
swelled not merely by those who are employed in 
manufacturing, but by millions of others who have 
sought to find in the urban life not only a relief from 
the manual toil in comparative solitude of the coun- 
try regions and better opportunities for the educa- 
tion and the pleasure of their children, but also re- 
munerative occupation in the professions, in mer- 
cantile life, in transportation activities and in the 
hundred and one pursuits created by modern inven- 
tion for the comfort and convenience of mankind. 

In 1870 there were but 53,000 miles of railroad 
in operation in this country. The electric street 
railway was still to be born. Now there are close 
on to 240,000 miles of steam railroads and more 
than 26,000 miles of electric railways, as compared 
with but 914 miles in 1890, and 17,000 in 1902. Be- 
tween 1890 and 1907 the number of employees of 
electric lines increased from 70,764 to 221,429. Be- 
tween 1902 and 1907 the number of employees in 
commercial central electric light and power sta- 
tions increased from 26,909 to 42,066. It was not 
until 1875 that the dream of the telephone became a 
reality; now there are more than seven million tele- 
phones in the United States. This has created em- 
ployment for thousands of men and women. Twenty 
years ago the man with a stenographer for assist- 
ance in his office was regarded as a specially for- 
tunate individual and a rarity. Today an office with- 
out a stenographer would indeed be a rarity. The 
telephone and the typewriter, while marvelously 
aiding in all business transactions, have created em- 
ployment for tens of thousands and have caused the 
development of new opportunities for the employ- 
ment of others. In 1900 the automobile was of such 
slight standing that the census made no report of 
its manufacture, but included this industry with 
that of carriages and wagons. In the census of 1904 
it was revealed that the industry had grown to have 
a capital of $23,083,860, with earners of salaries and 
wages to the number of 13,230 and with an output 
of $30,033,536 a year. The growth of this industry 
since 1904 has been one of the wonders of modern 
times. The world’s history shows nothing with 
which to compare it. It has not only made occupa- 
tion for probably 50,000 skilled workers and a small 
army of clerks, salesmen and other employees, but 
has created a new line of employment, that of chauf- 
feur, the 300,000 automobiles in the country today 
calling for the employment of perhaps 100,000 drivers, 
most of them young men and many of them straight 
from the farm. 

Automobile Influence. 

It is within the limits of conservatisni to state 
that in the past ten years the automobile industry 
alone has added, as a consequence of the expansion 
of the industry and as creating a really new occu- 
pation, at least half a million people to the urban 
population and has to that extent drawn upon the 
rural population. Michigan illustrates this. The 
population of that State increased in the ten years, 
1900 to 1910, from 2,420,982 to 2,810,173, or 389,191, 
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equal to 16 per cent., while the increase 
cities in that State was 301,337, or at the rate of 
53.2 per cent. The greatest increase in any one city 
in the State was at Detroit, 180,062, or nearly one- 
half of the increase for the whole State. Omitting 
the cities, and the population of Michigan practically 
was at a standstill between 1900 and 1910. Detroit 
is probably the chief center of the automobile in- 
dustry of the country. Immediate effects of the 
growth of industries upon city development are like- 
wise revealed in the case of Schenectady, N. Y. Be- 
tween 1890 and 1900 the population of that city in- 
creased by 11,700, or at the rate of 59.2 per cent. In 
the past ten years the increase has been from 31,682 
to 72,826, or at the rate of 129.9 per cent., due to the 
fact that Schenectady has become the center of a 
great locomotive works and an equally great elec- 
tric industry. Birmingham, Ala., with an increase 
of 245 per cent.; Tampa, Fla., with an increase in 
ten years of 143.2 per cent.; Fort Worth, Texas, with 
an increase of 174.7 per cent.; Wichita, Kans., with 
an increase of 112.6 per cent., and Oklahoma City, 
with an increase of 539.7 per cent., are among the 
18 cities of more than 25,000 inhabitants which have 
increased their population in a decade by more than 
90 per cent. The average increase for 200 cities of 
more than 25,000 inhabitants each, in most of which 
manufacturing has had an important influence, thus 
far reported by the census is 32 per cent., while the 
total increase for the whole country will probably be 
about 20 to 22 per cent. 


in eleven 


Cost of Living. 


Gratifying as is this urban growth, the careful 
student of public affairs must regret that it has 
been made at the sacrifice of rural growth. To that 
Ciscrepancy is traceable largely the increased cost 
of living. With steady drains upon the farm it has 
been impossible for food to be furnished in quan- 
tities proportionate to the number of non-producers 
of food, in spite of improvements in cultivation 
methods. For the population of 38,558,371 in 1870 
there were 25,484,100 cattle, 40,853,000 sheep and 
26,751,400 swine, 235,884,700 bushels of wheat were 
raised and 1,094,255,000 bushels of corn, an average 
of about 2.4 head of cattle, sheep and swine to each 
of the population, and about 6.1 bushels of wheat 
and 28.3 bushels of corn. For the population of 
1900, 30 years later, 75,477,467, there were 43,902,414 
head of cattle, 41,883,065 sheep and 37,079,356 swine, 
and 522,229,505 bushels of wheat and 2,105,102,516 
bushels of corn, an average of about 1.6 head of 
cattle, sheep and swine to each inhabitant and of 
about 6.9 bushels of wheat and 27.8 bushels of corn. 
Live stock of all kinds declined 3314 per cent. per 
capita. With the same per capita of animals in 1900 
as in 1870, we would have had about 58,000,000 more 
than we had at that time. 

It should not be imagined that the figures of in- 
creased prices that the non-producers pay for farm 
products indicate necessarily that the farmers are 
just that much more prosperous, for the cost of pro- 
duction has increased on the farm just as in every 
other line of industry. The things which the farmer 
buys, labor as well as implements and household 
supplies, have advanced. It is true, however, that 
these higher prices have brought to the farming in- 
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terests of the land greater prosperity than they had 
known for many years. For a considerable length 
of time up to 1893 or 1894, there had been a gradual 
increase in the number of live stock and in farm 
production per capita, and with this increase in 
‘quantity there came a gradual but steady decrease 
in price. About 1893 there were signs of a turn, 
and the number of live stock per capita decreased 
from year to year, and with this there came a slow 
but gradual advance in prices, until we have now 
reached the present situation. Decreasing farm pop- 
ulation in proportion to the total population, though 
an important factor in the increased cost of farm 
products, is not the sole reason. There are other 
‘factors, such as the wonderful flood of gold which 
is being poured into the world’s channels of trade. 
This is affecting every interest in the world. In 
effect, it is a gold inflation, and its bearing upon 
wages and the cost of living, upon investments and 
upon all the world’s business activities, deserves to 
receive far more consideration than has yet been 
given to it. 
Farm and Factory. 

Returning, however, to the balance between the 
farm and the factory, the relative decrease in the 
number of agricultural producers and the very large 
increase in the number of consumers of agricul- 
tural products, we are forced to a recognition of the 
supreme importance of giving to the agricultural in- 
terests of the world the benefit of the mechanical 
power which has brought about such rapid indus- 
trial and railroad expansion. Inventions that have 
attracted the farm population to more densely popu- 
lated sections, the telephone, the automobile, the 
electric car, and other agencies of rapid communi- 
cation, are already beginning to divert town popu- 
lation back toward the country. This turn of popu- 
lation movement back to the country hardly means, 
however, an increase in the production of food stuffs. 
As yet it implies merely the making of a residence 
in the country convenient to occupations in towns 
and cities. What is needed is more mechanical power 
on the farm. Since the invention of the wheat har- 
vester and thresher there has really been no like in- 
vention of revolutionary character connected with 
agriculture. Such inventions must come. Begin- 
nings have been made in corn harvesting, and prob- 
ably a hundred men have attempted to solve the 
problem of the mechanical harvesting of cotton. 
‘There have been many improvements on early in- 
ventions for planting and handling a number of 
‘crops. Electricity and the gasolene engine have al- 
ready been applied to the lightening of the work of 
the farmer and his wife. With an expansion in this 
direction and with an enlargement of the means of 
rapid travel and of communication not only may one 
look forward for a lessening of the inclination on 
the part of the younger generation to desert the 
farm for easier work in the city, but may also ex- 
pect the gradual enlargement of suburban life and 
a return to a vastly improved farm life. 

Economic Laws. . 

It would be folly to expect to stop the trend of 
population from the country to the city so long as 
the call of the city is more enticing than that of the 
country. When men, young and old, find that a 


laborer engaged in industrial pursuits, or in city em- 
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ployment of any kind, working eight or nine hours 
a day and having no capital invested, can secure a 
larger income and live with more comforts, with better 
accessibility to schools and churches than the farmer 
who works from sunrise to sunset, and often for 
even longer hours, it is a waste of time to undertake 
to prove to them that farm life has more attractions 
and more advantages than city life. Confronted as 
they are by the lack of facilities for making homes 
comfortable and convenient, with roads that are 
practically impassable for a large part of the year, 
with the loneliness that comes from being shut out 
from companionship such as is to be found in the 
city, the population of the country will hear the call 
of the city and answer, “I am coming,” regardless 
of all the conventions that may be held, and all the 
talk of politicians, and all the advice of newspapers 
designed to prove that “back to the farm” should 
be heard and heeded by the American people. In 
olden days the conditions were different, transpor- 
tation was limited, city growth and industrial de- 
velopment offered comparatively few advantages over 
farm life. The result was an increase of farm pop- 
ulation and farm production beyond the ability to 
make the farm profitable. The swing of the pen- 
dulum is now the other way. The consumer is pay- 
ing the price and the farmer is steadily advancing 
and bettering his financial condition. There will be 
no material change until country life is made rela- 
tively as attractive as city life; until good roads are 
almost as universal as good streets; until high prices 
of farm products make farming more profitable than 
industrial employment, and thus drive men by eco- 
nomic forces back to the country. Though many 
bankers have taken a narrow view of the automo- 
bile and claimed that its development is a species 
of wild speculation destined to react upon business 
interests, a broader and wiser view would be that 
the automobile is merely the forerunner in the de- 
velopment of power machinery on the farm and the 
creator of good roads and of easy means of travel. 
The engine which makes possible the automobile and 
the flying machine, will likewise make possible the 
increase of the producing power of farm labor. The 
development of the gas or gasolene engine will open 
up new avenues of employment; it will lessen the 
drudgery of farm labor, make possible the sawing 
of wood, the chopping of feed stuff, the plowing of 
the land, and the planting of the crop a work of 
mechanical power rather than muscle power. 
Economic laws superior to the theories of men 
work out these changes. There are many signs that 
these economic laws are already tending to an in- 
crease in farm production per acre by reason of im- 
proved cultivation and more scientific knowledge on 
the part of the farmer. It is not true, as has been 
repeatedly proclaimed, that American soil is dete- 
riorating. On the contrary, for the last fifteen years 
there has been a steady, slow but sure, advance in 
the yield of all leading crops per acre. It is true 
that we have not yet reached, nor even approxi- 
mated to the yield of grain per acre in most of the 
densely settled countries of Europe. That is due, 
too, to economic conditions. In Europe the limited 
area and the dense population compel close and per- 
sistent cultivation of the land. The abundance of 
land with us tended for many years to loose culti- 
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vation. We are turning now to a better system and 
the yield per acre is steadily advancing. We need 
not, however, look for any material decline in the 
cost of living as based on the price of farm prod- 
ucts. Economic factors above and beyond all the 
Giscussions of politicians have brought about pres- 
ent conditions throughout all the world. We must 
face this new era of increasing gold production, of 
relatively decreasing farm population compared with 
the total population, measure if we can its influence 
on all business interests, on all investments, for its 
influence upon investments will be very great, upon 
the rate of interest and upon railroad and industrial 
expansion in this and in all other lands. 


UNITED STATES TREASURY. 


By Frank J. F. Thiel, Private Secretary to the Treas- 
urer of the United States—Comprehensive Scope 
of the Treasury and the Financial Transactions 
of the United States—Monetary Wealth of the 
Country — Historic Records—The Conscience 
Fund. 

There is an old saying to the effect that where 
one’s money is, there is where his heart lives. What- 
ever truth there may or may not be in this legend, 
there is no question but that the mysterious power 
of money is well known to us all, whether its repre- 
sentative be in the guise of gold, silver, paper, wam- 
pum, tobacco, wheat, rice, olive oil, furs, silk, or dried 
fish, all of which and many others have been used 
as money by various people at some time or place. 
With these facts in mind it is but natural that the 
public should manifest a never-ceasing ‘interest in 
the “financial storehouse of the nation,” better known 
as the Treasury of the United States. 


The Treasury Building. 

When the seat of the United States Government 
was removed from Philadelphia to Washington in 
1800, the Treasury Department was installed in a 
small wooden building, which was completed in 1799. 
It was at the northeast corner of the site of the 
present building, fronting on Fifteenth Street. In 
1801 it was partially destroyed by fire, and in 1814 
was completely burned at the hands of the British, 
and most of the files and documents destroyed. An- 
other building was speedily erected. This was also 
destroyed by fire on March 31, 1833. This time most 
of the documents of value were removed by the 
clerks. 

A new building, the nucleus of: the present, was 
authorized by the act of July 4, 1836. The building 
was completed in 1842. It extended along Fifteenth 
Street and was 340 feet long, and extended east and 
west 170 feet. By the act of March 3, 1855, the con- 
tinuation of the building was authorized. The south 
wing was completed and occupied in 1861. Opera- 
tions were suspended during the Civil War for a 
while. By 1864 the west wing was completed. Im- 
mediately adjoining this wing at the north end of 
the east wall was the west end of the old State De- 
partment building. In November, 1866, this build- 
ing was vacated by the Department and it was im- 
mediately demolished. The work of laying the north 
wing of the new building became necessary in May, 
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1867. In 1869 this wing was finished, thus com- 
pleting the building as it stands to-day. The dimen- 
sions of the ‘building are 468 by 264 feet. It is a 
fact not generally known that at the beginning of 
President Grant’s second administration on March 4. 
1873, the inaugural ball was held in the north wing 
of the Treasury building. It might also be interest- 
ing to state that President Johnson for a period of 
about three weeks succeeding the death of Abraham 
Lincoln occupied the room adjoining the present 
office of the Director of the Mint on the second floor, 
west side. 


Comprehensive Scope of the Treasury and the 
Government’s Financial Transactions. 

The Treasury of the United States in a broad 
sense embraces the Treasury at Washington as well 
gs nine subtreasuries located in as many of the prin- 
cipal cities, thirteen mints and assay offices, and 
1,378 national banks, in all parts of the country, des- 
ignated as depositaries. 

The Treasurer of the United States is charged 
with the receipt and disbursement of all public mon- 
eys deposited in the Treasury at Washington and 
in the various subtreasuries and national bank de- 
positaries. He is also redemption agent for national 
bank notes, and trustee for bonds held to secure na- 
tional bank circulation and public deposits in national 
banks, as well as fiscal agent for the payment of 
interest on the public debt. The Treasurer .of the 
United States is a bonded official, and the financial 
responsibilities attached to his office are tremendous. 

The financial transactions of the Government are 
conducted on a scale of such magnitude as to seem 
almost incredible. For instance, during the period 
of thirteen years from 1897 to June 30, 1910, the ac- 
counts settled in the office of the Auditor for the 
Treasury Department have aggregated $68,181,000,000, 
an average of nearly $5,250,000,000 per annum. This 
vast sum embraces the income and expenditures of 
the Government, the issue, redemption and exchange 
of currency, accounts of mints and assay offices, 
customs, internal revenue, ete. It does not, how- 
ever, include transactions relating to the postal ser- 
vice, the revenues of which for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1909, amounted to $203,562,383.07, and the 
expenditures $221,004,102.89. 


The Country’s Monetary Wealth. 

In order that the wheels of commercial progress: 
may revolve without friction and at an accelerated 
pace it is of course necessary to have a substantial 
roadbed in the form of an ample supply of currency 
to support the constantly increasing business traffic 
based on confidence and credit. How strongly in- 
trenched our country is in this respect may be 
gleaned from the following statement: 

The monetary wealth of the United States on 
July 1, 1910, amounted to $3,429,072,104, consisting 
cf,— 
$1,635,886,511 

564,604,719 
164,797,125 

3,672.000 
346,681,016 
713,430,733 


Gold coin and bullion 
Standard silver dollars 
Subsidiary silver 
Treasury notes of 1890 
United States notes 
National bank notes 


$3,429,072,104 
Of the gold mentioned above, $1,043,593,897.09 was 
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in the Treasury on the date given, which is said to 
constitute the largest accumulation of gold under 
one government in the world’s history. Of this 
amount of gold in the Treasury, $863,085,869 was held 
in the Trust Fund for the redemption of a corre- 
sponding amount of gold certificates outstanding, and 
$150,000,000 was in the Reserve Fund, held for the 
redemption of $3,666,000 Treasury notes (which were 
issued for the purchase of silver bullion under the 
“Sherman Act” of 1890) and $346,681,016 United 
States notes, or “greenbacks,” also known as “legal 
tenders.” The United States notes, as is well known, 
were the outgrowth of necessities arising to meet the 
Government’s expenditures during the Civil War. 
The first issue was $150,000,000, authorized by the act 
of February 25, 1862, and additional issues to the 
amount of $300,000,000 were authorized by the acts 
of July 11, 1862, and March 38, 1863. The greatest 
amount of these notes outstanding at.any time was 
on June 30, 1864, when it reached $449,338,902. The 
amount oustanding at present ($346,681,016) was fixed 
by the law of May 31, 1878. 


National Banks may take out bank note circula- 
tion to the extent of their paid in capital stock. The 
amount of $713,430,733 of these notes outstanding on 
June 30, 1910, is secured by United States bonds 
lodged in the United States Treasury. Since 1900, 
owing considerably to the organization of many 
banks with a small capitalization, there has been a 
large increase in the amount of national bank notes 
cutstanding, the figures given above comparing with 
$309,640,444 on June 30, 1900, thus showing an in- 
crease of $403,790,289 in a period of ten years. 

Of the silver dollars, $72,425,192 were in circula- 
tion on June 30, 1910, and $489,117,000 were in the 
Trust Fund ‘of the Treasury, offset by a correspond- 
ing amount of silver certificates outstanding. 

The gold coin in circulation on June 30, 1910, as 
distinguished from the gold held in the Treasury, 
amounted to $592,547,340. 

It may be interesting to observe that during the 
period of fourteen years since 1896 the country’s stock 
of gold has increased by no less than $1,036,288,547, 
or about 173 per cent. 


Some Facts and Figures. 
The total stock of gold in the United States is 
about three times as large as that of Great Britain; it 
is also as large as that of Great Britain and France, or 


Great Britain and Germany, or Great Britain and 


Russia combined. 


To those who are fond of statistical comparisons 
the following information may afford food for as- 
similation: 

One thousand new standard silver dollars weigh 
58.92 pounds avoirdupois. If the country’s stock of 
564,604.719 silver dollars were loaded into freight 
ears of 60,000 pounds or 30 tons’ capacity, it would 
require about 555 cars to carry them. 


If they could be laid flat, one on top of the 
other, they would make a pillar 835 miles in height. 

If placed end to end they would constitute a 
handsome “necklace” 13,350 miles in length. 

One thousand dollars in new gold coin weighs 
3.68 pounds avoirdupois. The country’s stock of gold. 
therefore, is equivalent to about 3,009 tons, or a 
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trainload of about 100 cars, each having a carrying 
capacity of 60,000 pounds. 

A million crisp and new one dollar paper bills, if 
placed on top of each other, would make a column 
about 260 feet in height, or nearly half as high as 
the Washington Monument. 

Treasury Visitors. 

Visitors to the Treasury manifest a keen in- 
terest in the operations of the various divisions. They 
are afforded glimpses of the routine work in the 
“Cash Room,” the Division of Redemption, Division 
of National Banks, Division of Issue, ete. United 
States paper currency is issued in denominations of 
$1, $2, $5, $10, $20, $50, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000 and 
$10,000. The notes are put up in packages containing 
4,000 notes, each of one denomination; so that while a 
package of 4,000 $1 silver certificates, approximately 
7 inches square, contains but 4,000, yet a similar size 
package of $10,000 gold certificates contains the 
equivalent of $40,000,000. The latter constitutes what 
might be termed a prize package, the legitimate pos- 
session of one of which would doubtless go a long 
way towards affording gratification to a young lady’s 
most fanciful desires when on shopping bent. 

Aside from the objects of genera! interest to the 
public, there are on file in the Treasuky Department 
cocuments and papers associated vi historical 
events of remote and recent periods. Smong these 
may be mentioned a receipt containing General La- 
tayette’s autograph signature affixed to a document 
of which the following is a copy and self-explana- 
tory: 


(Seal) TO THOMAS TUDOR TUCKER, Treasurer 


of the United States, 
Greeting: 

Pay to GENERAL LAFAYETTE, or 
Order, Two hundred thousand dollars, being 
the amount allowed him in consideration of 
his services and sacrifices in the War of the 
Revolution, pursuant to an act of Congress 
concerning him, approved 28th of December, 
1824. 

Agreeably to a certificate of the Comp- 
troller of the Treasury, dated January 8, 
1825, recorded by the Register, copy where- 
of is filed in my office. For so doing this 
shall be your WARRANT. 

(Dollars, 200,000.00.) 

Given under my hand and the Seal of 
the Treasury, this eighth day of January in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-five and of Indepen- 
dence the forty-ninth. ' 

(Signed) WM. H. CRAWFORD, 

Secretary of the Treasury. 
Countersigned by 
JOSEPH ANDERSON, 
Comptroller. 
in the Register’s office this 
1825. 
JOHN S. HAW, 
For the Register. 
Grant to General Lafayette. 
Received payment January 11. 1825. 
(Signed) LAFAYETTE. 


Other features worthy of note are the follow- 
ing: 

A Treasury warrant under which the Emperor 
of Russia received $7,200,000 for Alaska under the 
treaty of March 30, 1867. This purchase, at a cost 
of about one and nine-tenth cents per acre, was ar- 
ranged by Secretary Seward. How valuable this pos- 


Entered 
eight day of January, 
(Signed) 
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session has become is well known to all who are 
aware of its vast treasures of gold, copper, lead, coal, 
forests and fisheries. 

Four warrants, of $5,000,000 each, paid to Spain, 
through its representative, Jules Cambon, the French 
Ambassador, for the Philippines. 

Warrant for $40,000,000, payable to J. P. Morgan 
& Co., acting as special disbursing and financial agents 
of the French syndicate and the Republic of Panama, 
for the purchase of the French rights in the Panama 
Canal. 

Until recently there was in the Department an 
account book which was kept by Commissary Caleb 
Gibbs, who- also served as private secretary to Gen- 
eral Washington. This book is now among the ar- 
chives of the Library of Congress. It contains item- 
ized accounts of General Washington’s household ex- 
penses. It may be interesting as well as amusing to 
note the following entry under date of July 4, 1776: 
d 


To a leg of mutton 3 

To loyne of veal 

To roasting piece of beef 

To cabbage, beets and beans 

To pease 

To potatoes 

To black fish and lobsters 

To cash paid for mending chariot, as 
per bill 

To cash for a broom Peter bought some 


There are on file in the office of the Treasurer 
of the United States some interesting letters indica- 
tive of the spirit of patriotism and good will mani- 
fested through contributions of money to help the 
Government defray expenses in time of trouble. Our 
late unpleasantness with Spain was a prolific source 
of solicitude for this country’s welfare. One letter 
from two little girls in St. Paul, Minn., reads as 
tollows: 


“We little girls have just had a doll’s show, to 
earn some money to help you pay for the war, so we 
send you all we made, one dollar and forty cents, and 
hope it will help you. 

“From your little friends, 


“ 


“ ” 


Another letter, from an Englishman, reads as fol- 
lows: 

“Will you kindly accept of half a guinea, as a 
very small token of a great regard for the United 
States and its present high and righeous enterprise? 
It may furnish a cup of cold water to some member 
of your Army or Navy bravely contending in the 
interests of humanity and justice. Your gracious 
permission to do this will confer on me a highly- 
valued honour.” 

“May I venture-to add that this simple offering 
does not spring altogether from a new-born senti- 
ment. When, last year, we celebrated the Diamond 
Jubilee of our beloved Queen, behind my pulpit-plat- 
‘orm were grouped three flags—the Royal British 
Standard in the center, while, on the one side, hung 
the Union Flag, and on the other, the Stars and 
Stripes. The explanation is simple. We felt that in 
the United States—whither so many loved ones had 
gone—countless hearts of kith and kin were beat- 
ing in sympathy with our own.: Moreover, it seems 
almost impossible for us to regard the Stars and 
Stripes like the emblem of any other nation, as out- 
and-out a foreign flag. Had it been so regarded by 
us, it could never have occupied the position it did, 
on the august and memorable occasion to which I 
have referred. The following fact also had a quiet 
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significance of its own. When we went to Mar- 
chester to purchase decorative materials, we found 
it quite as easy to get the Stars and Stripes, as the 
Royal Standard, or the Union Jack. 

‘May God bless, protect and prosper the United 
States! And may He hear and answer the prayers 
of the venerable and honored Chaplain of your 
House! And may God bless the Queen! 

“With deep respect and many apologies for ven- 
turing to address you, believe me, 

“Yours mo. sincerely, 


” 


“Out Pity the fulness of the heart, the mouth speak- 
eth.” 

That the Government has been a beneficiary in 
times of peace no less than in war is evidenced by 
the receipt last year of a donation of $25 by “The 
People National Progressive Consolidated Club” of 
Alabama, a club composed of colored people, on ac- 
count of the construction of the Panama Canal. 


The Conscience Fund. 


It would appear that our ancestors of one hun- 
dred years ago did not lay claim to a monopoly of 
human virtues. However, with the dawning of a 
new era in this republic’s destiny there must have 
come an awakening of the public conscience, for in 
the year 1811 an account was opened by the Register 
of the Treasury to show from time to time the re- 
ceipts of moneys by the United States Government 
from unknown persons. This account is popularly 
termed the “Conscience Fund,” but is not so styled 
cn the books of the Treasury Department. The mon- 
eys so received are covered into the General Treas- 
ury as a miscellaneous receipt, and may be used like 
other assets of the Treasury for any purpose that 
Congress may deem proper. 

Since the account was opened there has been re-~ 
ceived up to June 30, 1910, in small and large sums, 
the aggregate amount of $419,585.55. 

Remittances are received almost weekly—occa- 
sionally the receipts are two or three a week—and, 
as a rule, the letters are not signed. Frequently they 
are forwarded by clergymen at the request of peni- 
tents. Nearly all the communications are anonymous. 

The smallest amount received has been two cents, 
the largest, $14,250. The latter amount was re- 
ceived from the Prebendary of St. Paul’s Church, 
London, to the State Department, thence to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and then to the Treasurer. 

On one occasion a sealed envelope, unregistered, 
was opened and found to contain a $1,000 gold cer- 
tificate and a $500 gold certificate, with a little slip 
of paper bearing the following: “Due U. S.” 

In this connection the writer recalls an incident 
that occurred some time since. It would seem that 
about sixteen years ago a party living in New York 
State had appropriated to ‘his own use a shovel be- 
longing to the Erie Railroad Company. The shovel 
had a value of probably $1.25. His transgression 
from the straight and narrow path had evidently 
preyed upon his mind for a long while, and desiring 
to make restitution in some manner he requested ad- 
vice with respect to the best method to be pursued. 
It was suggested to him that by sending a dollar 
and a quarter, with accompanying explanations, to 
ene of the company’s officials, he could “square his 
own conscience and at the same time satisfy the 
railroad company.” 
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THE MODERN TRUST COMPANY. 


By Thomas P. Kellogg of the First Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank of Chicago—Concise Presentation of 
Trust Company Functions and Operations. 

The present day is a day of specialization. A 
day in which the efforts of our keenest brains and 
brightest intellects are concentrated to the develop- 
ment and perfection of one thing. Be it in the scien- 
tific, intellectual, mechanical or business world, the 
men who are at the top are as a rule the men who 
have worked night and day to master the minutest 
details of their chosen profession. 

This condition has in the business world made 
the successful Jack-of-all-Trades a very scarce ar- 
ticle. Hence those enterprises that require a com- 
prehensive knowledge of many different lines of 
business, as for instance the management of large 
estates, are most economically and profitably handled 
by a group of experts, combining their efforts each 
along his specific line, but with a common object in 
view. 


The modern trust company, organized under 
state laws and doing business as authorized by a 
state charter, is just such a group of experts. With 
their trust department under the especial charge of 
experienced legal advisors, their experts on stocks 
and bonds, their banking, real estate and credit de- 
partments, they are able successfully to act as re- 
ceiver for, or manage the business of all persons, or 
corporations. from a railroad or great manufacturing 
plant to a grocery store, or act as legal representa- 
tive in every relation in which an individual is quali- 
fied to act. In fact we learn of one Trust Company 
organized under the laws of Delaware whose charter 
permits it to engage in “any and all lawful business, 
whatsoever, and howsoever.” 

Large and varied as is the field for trust com- 
pany activities, their business is, as their name im- 
plies, more largely that of a fiduciary nature or the 
handling of trusts. 

Owing to the fact that the differences in the 
laws of each state governing trust companies make 
it impossible to describe in detail their duties, as 
prescribed in the statutes of every state, only a gen- 
eral and brief description of the requirements and 
usages in handling some.of its most important po- 
sitions of trust is given herewith. 

As Executors and Administrators of estates it 
takes charge of, collects and takes inventory of all 
assets, advertises for claims and pays all debts and 
claims that are proved to be legitimate, and makes 
final accounting to the Court and distributes the 
estate among the beneficiaries named in the 
and according to the Court’s decree: 

The difference between the office of Executor 
and that of Administrator is that the former is so 
appointed in the will by the maker himself and his 
duty is to dispose of the property as therein directed, 
while the Administrator is the person appointed by 
the Probate Court to take charge of the estate of 
@ person who dies intestate or without leaving a 
will, and such estates must be divided as prescribed 
by law. 

As Trustee it secures title to the estate left to 
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its care by the donor, cares for the property, in- 
vesting and reinvesting the principal, collecting the 
income and paying it over as directed by the will, or 
otherwise formally expressed wish of the donor, to 
his beneficiaries and at stated periods renders strict 
and detailed account to the beneficiaries and in some 
States to the Probate Court also. 

Trustees are usually appointed by the estator 
or maker of a will who does not wish to have his 
estate settled up and divided among his heirs at 
once, but desires it to be held by the Trustee until 
a more advantageous disposition of it can be made, 
or in order that he may provide his widow and chil- 
dren or heirs with a stated income, until a certain 
time or until the estate shall have been entirely ex- 
pended. 


As Guardian over the person or estate of a minor 
to which position it is appointed by decree of court 
or a surviving parent, it, in the first instance, prac- 
tically assumes the position of parent having control 
over the education and training of its ward, and when 
in charge of the estate only, it acts as directed by the 
court, having full charge of the property, collecting. 
the income and making all necessary and properly 
authorized expenditures for the support of the child. 

As Conservator, or as designated in some States, 
Curator or Committee, for the estates of insane or 
otherwise incompetent persons, by court appointment, 
at the request of relatives or friends, it manages the 
estate and provides from its income for the support 
of the beneficiary and those dependent on him, until 
relieved from this duty by court order, or until the 
removal or the disability or death of the ward, when 
the estate is disposed of and accounted for at the 
direction of the probate court. 


As Receiver it collects the assets of the bankrupt 
and promptly and without partiality, distributes the 
dividends among the creditors, thus winding up the 
receivership, or in case the creditors’ interests can 
be best conserved by continuing the receivership for 
a longer period, it conducts and manages the affairs 
of the bankrupt as directed by law or in accordance 
with the agreement of interested parties. 

The duties of an Assignee closely resemble those 
of a Receiver. The trust company in this capacity 
acts as agent, carrying out the terms of the deed of 
assignment and realizing as much as possible from 
the assets intrusted to him in the interests of the 
assignor and his creditors. 

In taking charge of escrows or conditional instru- 
ments or deeds delivered to a third party until the 
condition is performed it acts as stakeholder or cus- 
todian for both parties concerned, assuming no re- 
sponsibility beyond the care of the deed, or instru- 
ment held and its delivery according to instructions. 
Marriage settlements are often made in this way. 

Several other important and profitable positions 
frequently filled by trust companies that should be 
mentioned, are the Surety Department, which issues 
bonds guaranteeing the faithful performance of con- 
tracts or obligations of firms or individuals, known as 
contract insurance. Also bonds are practically fidel- 
ity insurance policies, and are more or less familiar to 
all bank and trust company employees. After a 
search through the public records for any transac- 
tions affecting the property in question, title insur- 
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a..ce policies are sometimes issued, guaranteeing the 
owners and mortgagees of real estate against loss by 
reason of defective titles, liens, or other encumbrances 
on their property. 


As Trustees under Corporate Mortgages, the trust 
company holds the mortgage, deeding to it the prop- 
erty or securities to be held for the benefit and pro- 
tection of the purchasers and holders of the bonds 
issued under the mortgage. It then certifies over its 
signature each bond issued, which insures their 
genuineness, prevents an overissue and safeguards 
the interests of the corporation and its bondholders 
alike. The trust company acting as trustee some- 
times underwrites or guarantees the sale of the bond 
issue which practically means that it buys all or 
part of the issue and in turn sells it to the public at 
a higher figure. 

As Registrar of corporation stocks and bonds or 
as Transfer Agent. In the first mentioned position it 
carefully examines each certificate to see that it is 
properly drawn and guards against an over-issue by 
providing that new certificates are not for a greater 
number of shares than the ones cancelled. As almost 
all bonds pass by delivery and the attached coupons 
are payable to bearer, it is important that the owners 
have their holdings properly registered to insure 
them against detriment from the loss or theft of the 
bonds. A bond may be transferred after registration 
and if transferred to bearer it may again pass by de- 
livery. As Transfer Agent it makes sure that the trans- 
fer is legally correct in every particular,and cancels 
the old stock certificate before issuing the new one. 
It frequently keeps the authorized signature of every 
stockholder on file and when desired, distributes the 
dividends. The importance to corporations of having 
a registrar or transfer agent for their stock issues, is 
shown by the fact that no stock can be listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange until the services of a 
competent agent—in one or both of these capacities 
—is secured. 

A clear understanding of the nature of the busi- 
ness to be transacted and the manner of transacting 
it, is as necessary in selecting the records for a trust 
company as is a thorough examination and correct 
diagnosis by the physician essential to the prescrip- 
tion of the proper remedies for his patient. 

With the details of the business thoroughly mas- 
tered, one is able to select from the varied sample 
forms and record books those that will most clearly 
and completely record each transaction, and show its 
source of authority, and also summarize the day’s 
work so that the records will show at any time the 
exact condition of the company’s assets as well as 
the exact balance due each trust account. 

The Trust Company of the modern type was not 
in existence twenty-five years ago, but to-day they 
constitute one of the strongest factors in the financial 
strength of our nation. They have furnished the peo- 
ple with an agent who never dies, is an expert in car- 
ing for and conserving their interests and property, 
is, as statistics prove, absolutely reliable and trust- 
worthy, with a strong financial backing. This agent 
can always be found in the same place and ready to 
do business, is perfectly confidential, fair and im- 
partial in its dealings and is chartered and carefully 
supervised by the State. 
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Such an Institution has and deserves the con- 
fidence of the people and is destined to a much larger 
sphere of usefulness than it now occupies. 


BANK EMPLOYEES SAVINGS. 


By William A. Miller—Address to St. Paul Chapter. 
Description of a Mutual Savings and Investment 
Society Conducted on the Co-operative Plan 
Among the Employees of The First National Bank 
of St. Paul. 


The First National Bank Employees’ Savings As- 
sociation, of St. Paul, is the outgrowth of a “Pool 
Plan” of mutual investment of savings carried on for 
some time among some of our employees, where the 
results of co-operation became evident, and dates 
back to early in the year 1909, when the officers of 
the bank were consulted upon a plan of organization 
suggested by G. K. Robertson. The Vice-President 
of our bank, W. A. Miller, became quite enthusiastic 
and offered his assistance and the benefit of his ex- 
perience to the proposed society, and at his sugges- 
tion a meeting was called in January, at which time 
a tentative working plan was drawn up. With a 
few exceptions and additions, this plan was adopted at 
our first regular meeting held in the Directors’ Room 
of the bank, and attended by every employee of the 
bank, as well as the officers. That first meeting will 
ever be a memorable one for those of us who were 
privileged to attend, for it meant the nucleus of a 
future competency and a splendid means for sys- 
tematic savings for those who will but remain in the 
“fold.” 

As I have stated before, some of our employees 
had for a time been in the habit of “pooling” their 
savings, which they invested in interest-bearing in- 
vestments, but it became apparent that a greater 
good to a greater number would result by organizing 
so as to include the fifty or more employees, and that 
whereas the individual employee might not hope to 
invest his savings in good mortgages or bonds until 
perhaps years of individual effort by this co-operative 
plan the investment of his savings in high-grade 
securities would be an easy matter. Also, in the event 
of any financial loss in such an Association—a very 
remote contingency, where funds are invested in 
mortgage securities—the individual member would 
scarcely feel it. Again, by having larger funds to in- 
vest, such an Association would be in a position to 
purchase higher interest-bearing investments than 
where money was deposited by the individual in 
banks at from 3 to 3% per cent. interest. 

So many good features in addition presented 
themselves to us in connection with forming our As- 
sociation, that the more we looked into the matter, 
the more enthusiastic we became, and I will endeavor 
to show how our early anticipations have been more 
than fulfilled. 

At the first meeting the Association organized 
and elected the following officers: President, W. A. 
Miller; First Vice-President, John A. Kaese; Second 
Vice-President, W. H. Schulze: Financial Secretary. 
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G. K. Robertson; Recording Secretary, F. W. Bremer; 
Treasurer, Wm. H. Miller. ; 

The Executive Committee elected was as follows: 
Chairman, W. A. Miller (Vice-President of the First 
National Bank); E. H. Bailey (President of the Bank); 
F. A. Nienhauser (Cashier of the Bank); O. M. Nelson 
(Asst. Cashier of the Bank); Chas. E. Gall, Geo. W. 
Dieter, J. A. Kaese and W. H. Schulze. 


At the first meeting we also adopted Articles of 
Association and By-Laws, which in two years’ prac- 
tical operation leave but very little to be desired in 
the way of changes or additions. A statement of the 
principal articles and by-laws may not be amiss 
here, and will be to the point: 

“The funds of this Association shall be invested 
safely and as speedily as possible in first mortgage 
real estate loans, U. S. Government, Railway, State 
and Municipal Bonds, or Certificates of Indebtedness, 
by the Executive Committee, and-for the purpose of 
more conveniently handling these investments, the 
Association may, from time to time, designate and 
appoint a suitable Trust Company, or other regularly 
incorporated financial institution, as its Trustee, and 
such investments shall be carried in the name of said 
Trust Company, or institution, as Trustee, for this 
Association, subject to the direction of the Executive 
Committee, and such Trustee shall have custody of 
all securities and investments of this Association. In- 
terest on such investments as the same is collected 
shall be paid over by the Trustee to the Treasurer of 
this Association, and be reinvested as speedily as 
may be.” 

“The Association shall incur no debts and shall 
not become pecuniarily liable except to its members 
for their contributions and the earnings thereon. 

“The contributions of members shall be paid to the 
Financial Secretary on the 15th of each month, and 
shall be in sums or multiples of $5.00, except for the 
first and second year employees, and the ladies, who 
may contribute a minimum of $2.50, or multiples 
thereof. Any member failing to pay this minimum 
shall be fined 25 cents, unless relieved by the action 
of the Executive Committee. The Financial Secre- 
tary shall keep a detailed record and account with 
each member, showing in full his contributions, and 
shall immediately turn over all funds received, to the 
Treasurer, taking his receipt therefor. 


“The Financial Secretary shall provide a satis- 
factory pass-book for each member, wherein his con- 
tributions shall be noted, and the date thereof, and 
the Financial Secretary shall sign his name opposite 
each amount as evidence of receipt. Said pass-book 
to be presented by any member wishing to withdraw 
the whole or any part of his share of the funds of the 
Association, and have the amount withdrawn noted 
therein. Whenever the whole amount is withdrawn 
from the Association, the book shall be taken up.” 


Dividends are paid by check on January 15th 
and July 15th—those paid so far being at the rate of 
6 per cent. per annum, surely a satisfactory earning 
on money so safely invested; in addition to these 
dividends paid, we have applied to our surplus ac- 
count in a most satisfactory manner. 

Next in value to the savings and investment fea- 
ture of the Association, is the personal joan privilege. 
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Upon giving the Association due notice, the member 
may borrow against his account by signing a col- 
lateral note in the form of a certificate of indebted- 
ness, to comply with the rules of the Association. In 
addition, the borrower in signing the note, agrees to 
assign his interest in the Association, thereby secur- 
ing the Association with the very money he put into it. 
Interest is charged on the loan at the rate of 6 per 
cent. per annum. This personal loan feature has 
proven very popular, and the Association carries at 
all times a large part of its funds in these short-term 
notes, the revenue from which is no small item in our 
earnings. It is, indeed, a source of much satisfaction 
to be able to say that in this personal loan feature we 
have supplied a long needed want, viz:—a convenient 
and legitimate means of borrowing for the bank em- 
ployees—something, unfortunately, too often denied 
him. 

The results achieved in less than two years’ time 
have far exceeded our earlier expectations, the in- 
vested funds now totaling a sum greatly in excess of 
what we had even hoped possible at the beginning. 
In addition to handsome earnings, conducted along 
conservative lines, we have set aside a nice sum to 
our surplus account, which, incidentally, is also out at 
interest, working for us along with the big fund, day 
and night, holidays and Sundays, grinding out interest 
for its owners—the members of this Association. 


Another thing we have found as one of the good 
results of our_Association is that it gives the individ- 
ual employee an interest in his work, inspires him to 
save a part of his salary which formerly he could not 
account for, and tends to create a greater feeling of 
cordiality between officers and employees. Also, the 
Association gives the employee something to work for 
and makes him a veritable bondholder; in short, the 
good results radiating from the establishment of such 
an institution in any bank are almost too numerous 
to mention. 


Up to this time we have had but little difficulty in 
securing good bonds and first-grade farm and city 
mortgages to loan upon, in addition to the personal 
loans so well secured, and all this has been accom- 
plished without “crowding” any of the members. 
Most of us started with a small lump sum as our 
initial deposit, and have added from month to month 
just as we find convenient. 


We transact our routine business on the first and 
fifteenth of each month, and in this way it requires 
but very little time to dispatch the detail work; and 
although we have had a few problems arise from time 
to time, we have had but little difficulty, inasmuch 
as we have a Board of Directors who direct. 

In view of the splendid start our Association has 
made, and with the results already evident, to what 
size the Association will grow in the years to come, is 
now but a matter of conjecture only, and in this con- 
nection I will say that there is but one thing we're- 
gret about the Association, namely: that it was not 
started many. years ago. However, in conclusion, 
I will say that there are several of our members who 
are well started on the road to a small fortune, which 
in addition to presenting them with a most acceptable 
dividend twice a year, is growing to be a comfortable 
“rainy day” fund for old age. 
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BOSTON. 


By Herbert E. Stone. 


\ 
Boston Chapter continues to prosper as well 


as travel. Not content with its visit to Panama in 
September under the guidance of our Street Com- 
missioner, Louis K. Rourke, it took another pilgrim- 
age on November 22, traveling fifty thousand miles 
in an auto as the guests of Charles J. Glidden, 
founder of the “Glidden Tours.” 


Its experience in the thirty-nine countries 


through which it passed were very interesting, and 
at the end of one hundred minutes all the guests 
had arrived back at “The Hub” without a mishap. 


A conquest of the air was then undertaken, and 
with Mr. Glidden again as host made several ascen- 
sions in the balloon “Boston,” finally descending at 
945 near the Common. As there were no absen- 
tees the next morning it is supposed the 133 mem- 
bers suffered no ill effects from the tour around and 
above the world. Next month another trip has been 
arranged, but then we shall confine our visit to city 
limits and will be entertained by Auditor Neal of 
the Boston Elevated Railroad. We hope this trip 
will be well patronized, for we know it will be a 
very interesting journey. 


Our weekly lectures on “Commercial and Bank- 
ing Law” continue to hold our interest and the 
printed reports are eagerly sought for. The spirit of 
fraternalism has led us to send these reports to many 
neighboring chapters, and it is very gratifying to 
hear the kind things said about our work. Although 
we have not as yet undertaken as much educational 
work as many of our sister chapters, we are sure 
that its quality is second to none. We are also glad 
to know that our ideas are to be copied by other 
chapters. In that event we hope that the same 
hearty co-operation will be given as has been re- 
ceived in Boston. 


Our Savings Bank members have at last effected 
an organization of their own, and are now holding 
‘monthly meetings for the purpose of familiarizing 
themselves with the systems in vogue to the various 
institutions. Meetings will be held on the first Fri- 
day of each month and interesting and instructive 
times are assured. 


We have not forgotten the idea of having a de- 
bate; a start has been made and we hope for prog- 
ress in this direction. 


In view of the approach of the new year let us 
hope that 1911 will bring prosperity to the Boston 
Chapter and -to the A. I. B. 
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CHATTANOOGA. 
By S. O. LeSueur. 


Chattanooga Chapter has now had nine lectures 
in the educational course which we have under- 
taken, eight of which were on Economics. These 
lectures were delivered by Prof. C. E. Rogers, one of 
our local educators, and his work was of a very 
high quality. He will deliver five lectures at the end 
of the course. 

The last lecture, “Bank Organization,” was de- 
livered by F. L. Underwood, Asst. Cashier of the 
Hamilton Trust and Savings Bank, a member of the 
Institute Executive Council. 

All the banking subjects in the course are to 
be handled by officers of the different local banking 
institutions. The lecture on “Bank Accounting” is 
to be delivered by an expert bank accountant and 
auditor. 


CHICAGO. 
By C. A. Peterson. 


October llth H. A. Wheeler, Vice-President of 
the Union Trust Company, delivered before the 
Chapter a talk on “Credit Information,” its sources 
and their respective values as a basis for extending 
accommodation. It was generally acknowledged to 
be one of the most comprehensive addresses ever 
heard at our meetings, the subject being broad in 
scope and of interest to the bank clerk at large. 
Following is the substance of Mr. Wheeler’s address: 

“There are to-day four principal sources of credit 
information to which the banks have access:—signed 
property statements, agency reports, information 
from merchandise creditors, and information from 
banks. 

“The first is necessarily the basis of the credit 
file, but of itself provides wholly inadequate infor- 
mation. Its inadequacy lies in the fact that it is the 
owner’s estimate of values, with a perfectly natural 
tendency to magnify assets and to minimize liabili- 
ties. Even the audited statement when audited by 
expert accountants cannot go into the matter of true 
valuation of slow assets such as plant, machinery, 
real estate, etc., nor can audited figures guarantee 
that inventory values have been conservatively 
stated, or that accounts and bills receivable are even 
normally collectible. 

“Again, where statements are possessed covering 
several yearly or semi-yearly periods, they cannot 
be accepted without a careful analysis, especially as 
to plant values and as to volume of merchandise 
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carried, for it is not difficult in a series of years to 
show an increase in surplus by adding arbitrarily to 
the value of plant, machinery, or by putting fictitious 
values upon the inventory of merchandise, or by car- 
rying as good receivables bills and accounts long 
since of little value. 

“No property statement is complete that does 
not include a specific showing of the operations of 
the concern, including gross sales, gross profits over- 
head or administrative charges, depreciation written 
off, and dividends paid or profits distributed. 


“To sum up, then, the property statement is of 
little value when no opportunity is offered to make 
comparison of preceding periods, but when this op- 
portunity is offered, and the comparison shows no 
sudden swelling of the plant account, no unusual 
increase in the merchandise account, and when it 
carries a statement of operations showing reason- 
able net profits, it forms an invaluable basis for the 
credit file. 

“Inasmuch, 
statement can 


the signed property 
never cover the personal history of 
those controlling the enterprise, and can never or 
will never show the actual reputation for prompt- 
ness in payment of obligations, both merchandise and 
bank, it is faulty as a sole basis upon which to ex- 
tend credit and cannot be used alone for this pur- 
This brings us to the second source—the use 
mercantile agencies as organized to-day. 


however, as 


pose. 
of the 

“The principal agencies were established under 
a very different commercial era than that which now 
exists. Fifty years ago there were no great combi- 
nations of capital, practically no corporations, and 
few co-partnerships or individuals doing a nation- 
wide or a world-wide business. Both of the agencies 
best known in the commercial world were the out- 
growth of credit files in New York, representing in- 
formation gathered during the course of business 
concerning merchants who were buyers in that mar- 
ket, which files were subsequently found to have a 
market value through the fact that they were con- 
stantly used by others in measuring the desirability 
of extending credit. This led to the incorporation 
of the agency, and, of course, led to its expansion in 
point of the scope of its work, but there is no busi- 
ness with which I am acquainted to-day that has 
been conducted for a period of more than fifty years 
in which there has been so little change in method 
and so little actual improvement in the quality of 
the product. 

“I would have no word of criticism for the agen- 
cies, because I have reason to appreciate the magni- 
tude of their task.. The tremendous growth of our 
industrial and mercantile population, the springing 
up of towns in out-of-the-way places, the develop- 
ment by leaps and bounds of facilities for transpor- 
tation an@ communication, all broadening the terri- 
from which a trader might buy and making 
necessary information from localities which but a 
few months previous were parts of a wilderness: 
then again, the marvelous changes in method of con- 
ducting business, the substitution of the corporation 
for the co-partnership, the substitution of the com- 
bination or trust for a series of corporations engaged 
in the same line of business, the difficulty of meas- 
uring values, and, above all, the fact that the sub- 
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scriber to the agency has steadily refused to in- 
crease his price per report—all this has served to 
limit the agencies’ efficiency to a point where their 
reports are now often of little value beyond the an- 
tecedent record which they are able to supply, show- 
ing the personal reputation of the parties engaged 
in @ business enterprise, their previous history, and 
introducing the personal equation which is lacking 
in the signed property statement and which cannot 
be better secured than through the agencies them- 
selves. 

“If, however, we were to attempt to eliminate 
all other forms of credit information and make our 
credits based upon agency information, we would 
find ourselves losers both by making bad credits and 
ky failing to take advantage of profitable transac- 
tions where the agency’s information is very inade- 
quate or prejudiced, or both. 

“It must be obvious to anyone, in. considering 
the granting of credit, that the agency book fur- 
nishes no criterion whatever by which to extend 
bank credits. It may serve to indicate the relative 
importance of a concern where you are asked to 
discount a piece of paper bearing your own custom- 
er’s endorsement, but could not be accepted safely 
as the source of information upon which any actual 
2 extended. The very magnitude of 
the task of preparing these books for distribution 
means that the information contained therein can 
never in its entirety be brought up to the date of 
issue and is for credit purposes old when received. 

“Then take the reports. If you eliminate the 
books and use the special report entirely as the basis 
of your credit out of 100 reports inquired for, not 
30 per cent. will contain a detailed property state- 
ment of sufficiently recent date to be of any value 
except possibly for comparison with later statements 
received from other sources. 

“I would not be misunderstood. The mercantile 
agencies are a necessity under our present system 
of extending credit, and they are of distinct value, 
but that value lies mainly in furnishing the ante- 
cedent record of the individuals interested in an en- 
terprise, and of the enterprise itself, and in the pos- 
sible corroboration of some of the figures obtained 
from other sources. Used in this way they will as- 
sist, and they are always worth the price the public 
pays. 

“Two things must be obvious to the inquirer into 
the character of the agency service. First—that the 
price charged for the report precludes a complete 
investigation, and such inquirer seeking reasons for 
inefficiency will find them in the fact that the aver- 
age reporter sent out to revise a given territory is 
expected to revise reports upon from ten to twenty- 
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only to. revise these reports by means of inquiry in 
the local market, but to complete his information and 
send it to his district office before the business day 
closes. Such a task permits only superficiality. An- 
alyzing the stated worth of any concern, even in the 
most casual manner, and gathering together infor- 
mation locally with respect to the reputation of those 
who control the enterprise is a task not permitting 
more than one or two investigations in each work- 
ing day. 

“Second—it will in- 


also be found, if a careful 
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quiry is made, that the reporters and report writers 
for the most part, type of men to whose ex- 
perience the average grantor of credit would not en- 
trust so important a task, nor would their judg- 
ment be accepted as worthy of serious consideration 
on so important a subject as the extension of an 
average bank credit. 

“The third link in the chain is information from 
merchandise creditors. The Credit Department of 
every up-to-date bank and every brokerage house 
handling commercial paper seeks information through 
this channel, spending much of their own time in 
conducting correspondence and an infinite amount 
of the time of others in answering their letters of 
inquiry. 

“The value of information from merchandise 
creditors is of first importance, but its value de- 
pends very largely upon how these merchandise cred- 
itors’ names have been obtained. If the signed prop- 
erty statement in the possession of the Credit De- 
partment contains the names of parties from whom 
large credit is received, those names would be the 
ones to whom inquiries would be addressed concern- 
ing the manner in which the subject of the inquiry 
meets his obligations. Seldom or never will the 
maker of a statement give the names of concerns 
with whom he has had disputes or been slow in his 
dealings, but he will invariably give the names of 
those creditors whom he knows beyond question will 
have a good word to say for him. 

“Then again, it is the with perhaps a 
majority of the banks to write a letter asking as a 
courtesy that the creditor to whom the letter is writ- 
ten give such information as may be at his command 
concerning the enterprise under investigation, the in- 
formation to be used by the bank for its own guid- 
ance, to be received in confidence, and to be held in 
confidence, but there are mighty few instances when 
voluntarily the letter making the inquiry contains 
the details of the experience of the writer, and as 
a result of this failure to impose a prior confidence, 
there is received, in seven out of ten cases, a rather 
perfunctory reply, lacking entirely the point of the 
greatest value—that of specific information showing 
the relation of the present indebtedness to the former 
highest credit granted, the actual amount of that 
indebtedness which is past due, the terms upon which 
sales have been made, and whether or not bills have 
been anticipated, discounted, paid when due, or paid 
slow. 

“The general statement of information from a 
merchandise creditor is apt to be misleading, and the 
system of gathering that information by letter is old 
and obsolete and used by the banks in much greater 
measure than by any other class of business enter- 
prise. 


are, 


custom 


“Now the reason for it is plain to see. Long 
years ago, manufacturers and wholesalers recogniz- 
ing the tremendous worth of information from other 
merchandise creditors, caused to be organized an 
agency which they use in gathering trade informa- 
tion. Its beginnings were small, but its expansion 
has been practically as wide as the country. Mer- 
chants entering into relations with this agency will 
open their ledgers without reserve, and cheerfully 
contribute upon the agency’s request the information 


of that day upon all concerns known to them who 
are inquired for by any of the agency’s subscribers 
throughout the country. 

“When subscription is made to this agency, a 
complete list of all active accounts of the subscriber 
is filed by the name and address, but without any 
other information. This provides the agency file 
with a practical duplicate of the merchant’s ledger 
index. Upon receipt of an inquiry this file is con- 
sulted and the knowledge is immediately had as to 
where to seek the ledgers which will show the re- 
sults desired by the inquirer. 

“Thus, under this system specific trade informa- 
tion is gathered from every city in the country; it 
is compiled at the point where the inquiry originates, 
and a copy of the report, which contains nothing 
more nor less than an actual transcript from each 
ledger, is submitted to the inquirer, and copies of 
the same report are transmitted to every contribut- 
ing subscriber so that at one time and under like 
conditions all who are interested in the report have 
the same knowledge concerning indebtedness, orders 
unfilled, debts past due and manner of payment. 

“In this respect the merchants and manufactur- 
ers of the country are infinitely in advance of the 
banks. Their work, however, cannot be perfect until 
there is a co-operation with the banks, for the bank 
credit is always an important factor, and the mer- 
chandise creditor needs to know the manner in which 
the bank obligation is carried and the amount of 
same in order to form an absolutely accurate esti- 
mate of his customer’s credit. 

“The bank knows that 
information 
timeworn 


it needs the merchant’s 
and seeks to secure it by an old and 
method (correspondence) and all that I 
am saying of the information of the merchandis2 
creditor is likewise applicable to information from 
the banks, except that the merchandise creditor will 
seldom endeavor to bolster up his debtor, while the 
bank may not be disinclined to this course where it 
is largely involved financially. I am not asserting 
that false statements will be made, but statements 
that are capable of double construction are made and 
often result, through misinterpretation, as we are 
afterward told, in our accepting what proves to be 
an undesirable credit risk. 


“There is a prejudice, apparently born of an old 
precedent, which seems to impel the banks of the 
country not to trust each other unreservedly with their 
information. They claim competition to be too keen 
and that the transactions between themselves and 
their customers are confidential tranSactions which 
they have no right to divulge. This is precisely as 
the dishonest customer would desire it. So long as 
he can keep his bank in the belief that it has no 
right to divulge any information concerning his trans- 
actions, just so long will he have an open market 
where he can float his paper as he may desire among 
a chain of banks over the country, use the money 
of one bank in liquidating the account of another, 
and so continue to revolve his indebtedness until the 
time comes for a failure; the creditors’ meeting de- 
velops into a surprise party, all admitting that had 
the knowledge of over-borrowing been in their pos- 
session they would long since have ceased to be 
creditors. 
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“It is absolute folly, as demonstrated in mer- 
chandise credits, for the financial institution of the 
country to hold that the information which they 
have in their possession concerning unsecured dis- 
counts is not information that should be transmitted 
to other banks and to merchandise creditors with 
the same facility and lack of reserve that the mer- 
chandise creditors are and have been for twenty 
years interchanging this information with each other. 
They have saved millions of dollars as the result of 
their enterprise in this matter, while the banks have 
gone on losing millions through lack of an adequate 
and modern interchange system. 

“We call ourselves progressive, yet we are the 
least progressive of all business interests in this re- 
gard. Competition there always will be, and it is 
not undesirable. The merchant who refuses to co- 
operate in the interchange of information because he 
fears that his information will reach his competitor 
evidences his own weakness in the fact that he is 
endeavoring to hold his trade by the slender thread 
of personal influence rather than by aggressive meth- 
ods and actual merit of the merchandise which he 
offers, and the days of his life as a merchant may 
be numbered, for we have got beyond the period of 
one merchant carrying the entire account ang hold- 
ing his customer under his thumb; we have reached 
the point where merchants of the country are in- 
telligent enough to buy where they can buy to the 
greatest advantage, and while personality does now, 
and always will, enter into the relations between the 
customer and his creditor, personal relations will not 
count as against price and quality of merchandise 
offered. 

“What is true of competition in merchandising is 
applicable to competition in the field of banking, and 
the day is not far distant when it will be realized 
that safety to both creditor and debtor lies in the 
broadest publicity with respect to transactions on 
credit; safety to creditors in knowing when to put 


out a restraining hand for their own protection, and 


safety to debtors in being stopped from the over- 
expansion which has wrought ruin to so many prom- 
ising enterprises. 

“The credit file must, therefore, contain informa- 
tion from four distinct sources, and this number of 
sources will probably always exist because even 
though the agencies were combined and their work 
made of great value and ‘their efficiency quadrupled, 
no one would care to grant an important credit upon 
the uncorroborated information secured from a sin- 
gle source. It, therefore, seems to be wise that there 
is a multiplicity of sources, and that this multiplicity 
should continue to exist, but there is a need to-day 
of a well planned system for obtaining information 
concerning merchandise and money credits that shall 
supplant the obsolete method of obtaining this in- 
formation by direct correspondence. 

“It is most vital, when a large credit is being 
extended, or when commercial paper is being pur- 
chased over the counter, to have an accurate knowl- 
edge as to the amount of the borrower’s commit- 
ments to guard against over-expansion through the 
ease with which credit may be obtained by a good 
name. To-day there is no possible means of check- 
ing this item. The property statement made at the 
close of a concern’s fiscal year shows how much was 
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owing at that time, but the next day the bills pay- 
able may have been doubled. The agency report 
Goes not pretend to supply this need. Letters from 
merchandise creditors have no bearing upon it. Let- 
ters from banks would give the information so far 
as inquiry may be made, but it would be utterly im- 
possible to ever expect to locate all of the informa- 
tion from banks interested through a lack of know!]- 
edge of where the credits have been extended. 

“To my mind, the thing that the banks must 
come to, and that speedily, is the abandonment of 
the idea that by giving their information in detail 
to competing banks they are doing themselves an 
injustice; to form an alliance, offensive and defen- 
sive, without reserve, and to recognize that their 
only safety lies in abandoning the idea that secrecy 
must attend their transactions with any debtor. 

“Neither commercial nor money losses will be 
serious when all the creditors have a knowledge of 
each other’s transactions and put out a restraining 
hand when their customer is disposed to extend un- 
duly, and combine in his support when through some 
outside and unexpected channel he suffers a set- 
back which makes him unable to liquidate his ac- 
counts as agreed. 

“I maintain, therefore, that the banks must, if 
they equal the enterprise of the merchants of the 
country, and if they have any regard for their own 
future losses, establish for themselves, or have estab- 
lished for them, qa registration bureau for unsecured 
commercial paper. To my mind it would be better 
that this bureau be established for the banks than 
that they do it for themselves, but that is a minor 
detail. 

“At the close of each day’s business the bank 
should report, by wire or letter, to the center of reg- 
istration, unsecured credits of $5,000 or more, made 
that day, giving the name, the amount and the ma- 
turity. Immediately that these figures are received 
at the central source, they would be entered upon 
the record of the concern named and inquiry may 
be made at any time during the day or the exact 
state of this borrower’s commitments, and could, 
without the slightest delay, be responded to in the 
nature of a report showing the actual amount of 
money borrowed and that day owing, with the dates 
on which the indebtedness matures. 


“The establishment of such a registration bu- 
reau is not difficult and does not present serious 
problems; it demands only the nominal cost of main- 
tenance and confidence in the registration source, and 
will provide what the banks have always desired and 
have never been able to obtain—information that will 
save them more money in a single year than the cost 
of the bureau’s maintenance for any decade. Of 
course, it must be general and the co-operation must 
be “on the square,” but it is coming to be a neces- 
sity and not an expedient, and will sound the death 
knell of many a fraudulent failure where the banks 
have been the most persistent mourners. 

“Now, assuming that the banks were to have 
this bureau of registration, see the value of the three 
sources of information instead of four, which we now 
have, for this bureau of registration of commercial 
raper would have access to the interchange of mer- 
chandise liabilities, with the result that a bank could 
easily secure through this interchange not only the 
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amount of a borrower’s commitments for money, but 
also his indebtedness on any day for merchandise, 
and the manner in which he meets his merchandise 
obligations. You would, therefore, have as the basis 
of your credit files, the signed property statement, 
subsidiary to it the agency report, giving antece- 
dents and personal reputation, and following up with 
the information of greatest value, the obligations ex- 
isting for money and for merchandise and the man- 
ner in which these obligations were met. 

“Think you that many losses would be made on 
the larger credits that are extended with informa- 
tion of this kind at the disposal of the bank, and 
would it not be well for the reputation of the coun- 
try, and well for the reputation and future welfare 
of the merchants of the country themselves, if they 
were stopped from fraudulent practices and over- 
expansion by the supervision which the banks have 
their power to create and maintain as the 
link in the chain of perfect credit informa- 


it in 
third 
tion?” 

The address of Mr. Wheeler was cordially re- 
ceived and highly appreciated. 

Wm. Geyser, of the Corn Exchange National 
Bank, did his share in makihg the evening enjoy- 
able and is extended the thanks of the Chapter for 
his very finely executed selections on the piano, so 
much so that the writer would rather be an expe- 
rienced art critic than a bank clerk when attempt- 
ing to delineate upon the merits of his performance. 


October 25th, E. M. Elliott, Secretary of the We- 
natchee Valley Orchard Company, gave an illustrated 
lecture on “Fruit Culture by Irrigation.” While Mr. 
Elliott naturally had something good to say of his 
own particular locality in the main he was impartial 
to the subject of irrigated lands. 


Announcement was made that the Chapter had 
procured Prof Paul Goode of the University of Chi- 
cago for a series of four lectures for the current 
season. This was welcome news to all who are ac- 
quainted with Mr. Goode and his subjects. His talks 
on coal, wheat, irrigation, waterways, etc., have al- 
ways proven a great drawing card. 

Our first dance of the season was held at the 
West End Women’s Club on November 17th, and was 
a success. 


We were all extremely sorry, especially old-time 
A. I. B. members, to receive the report of the recent 
death of John Lang Tapson, an old and prominent 
member of the Chapter. Mr. Tapson was an em- 
ployee of the First National Bank for twenty-one 
years, having charge of the In-Clearings Department 
at the time of his death. He was born in Wednes- 
bury, England, September 29th, 1872, and his death 
occurred on the anniversary of his birth. He was 
always much interested in athletics. Was a mem- 
ber of the Ridgemoore Golf Club and The Wander- 
Cricket Club. He was also a former president 
of the Soccer Football Association. 


ers’ 


DENVER. 
By W. Campbell Garver. 


On the evening of November 23rd seventy-five 
enthusiastic members of Denver Chapter gathered in 
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their assembly room to witness the second annual 
sdding machine contest. Twelve contestants were 
entered. The following article appeared in the morn- 
ing News: 

“The second annual adding machine contest of 
the American Institute of Banking was won last 
night by Joseph E. Hanly, a clerk for the Denver 
National Bank. The contest consists of the correct 
listing of 250 checks furnished by the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Co. Hanly accomplished the feat 
in 3 minutes 47 2-5 seconds, coming within 5 2-5 
seconds of the world’s record, held by the St. Paul, 
Minn., Chapter. The contest is held under the aus- 
pices of the Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
and a handsome silver cup is hung up as the trophy. 
Lansing Pearce of the Denver National Bank won 
the cup last year. Should an employee of the bank 
win again, the cup becomes the property of the bank. 
Gordon C. Kerr of the Denver National Bank fin- 
ished second, and B. B. Aley of the United States 
National Bank third.” 


J. Mignolet, Cashier of the Federal State & Sav- 
ings Bank and J. V. Cockins, Cashier of the Cen- 
tral Savings Bank & Trust Company, acted as time- 
keepers. The three judges were as follows: Harold 
Kountz, Assistant Cashier of the Colorado National 
Bank; E. S. Irish, Assistant Cashier of the Denver 
National Bank,.and Claude G. Cotton, Manager for 
the Burroughs Adding Machine Company in Denver. 

In addition to the honor of retaining the cup for 
the Denver National Bank, J. E. Hanly received a 
beautiful gold medal from the A. I. B. 


Charles C. Butler, a prominent attorney of this 
city, delivered a very interesting and helpful address 
to the Denver Chapter at their November meeting 
on the subject of “Deposits.” 


A debate is being planned for the February 
meeting and judging from the past, a great interest 
will be shown in this meeting. 


The membership roll is growing every day and 
we hope to soon have all Denver bank men inter- 
ested in the local chapter and the work of the In- 
stitute at large. 


DETROIT. 
By Charles E. Clark. 


The first event of the fall was the annual ban- 
quet at the Cadillac Hotel. This year’s affair was 
a very jolly one and speeches other than humorous 
ones were not permitted. Dr. Russell Pearce, who 
acts as the coach for all our shows, was toastmaster, 
and among those present were two members of our 
chapter from Adrian, a neighboring city, and who, 
during the evening, were called on for remarks. A 
feature of interest was a report from Walter Toepel, 
chairman of the site committee for our new club- 
house. The membership seems to be enthusiastic 
over this idea and from results shown so far, by the 
vote on the location, the chapter sentiment seems to 
be largely in favor of the proposed clubhouse being 
located on the river-front, as urged by Mr. Toepel 
in his report. 


At the regular October meeting, the principal 
speaker was S. A. Hill, a Detroit attorney, who has 
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undertaken for this chapter to give a _ series of 
twenty-five lectures on the subject of “Banking and 
Commercial Law.” Over forty Institute members 
have joined this class so far and from appearances 
it looks as if the attendance at the law class may 
exceed the chapter meetings. 


Besides the law class, the education committee is 
planning f.r two or more debates during the year, 
and expects to award prizes for papers written on 
different bank topics. Several of our leading banks 
have agreed to contribute towards the expenses of 
the educational work for this year, considerable ex- 
pense being involved in the preparation of the lec- 
tures, which are printed, and will be well worth hav- 
ing bound and kept for reference on these subjects. 


EAU CLAIRE. 
By O. E. Oieu. 


Preparations for the winter’s work in the Valley 
Chapter were made at a meeting held in the Chap- 
ter Rooms, November 8rd. The meeting was well 
attended and the members were very enthusiastic 
over the prospects of a successful season. One of 
the first items of business to be brought up was a 
resolution providing that at the next meeting an 
amendment to the constitution be voted upon, chang- 
ing the name “Valley Chapter” to “Eau Claire 
Chapter.” The reason for the proposed change is 
the dropping out and lack of interest of the Chip- 
pewa Falls members. The resolution was endorsed 
by every one, and unanimously carried. This was 
followed by a general discussion of the Central Bank 
plan. Eau Claire Chapter, as it will probably be 
known in the future, bids fair to have a 
season. 


very busy 


LOS ANGELES. 
By H. C. Hurst. 


In a city growing as rapidly as is Los Angeles 
the Board of Public Utilities has plenty of work to 
do, and its members are very busy individuals; but 
at our last meeting we had one of them, J. M. Hun- 
ter, address us on the work of the board. As a res 
sult the men who were there now have an exact 
idea of what that board is and what it is doing. 
We are proud to say that Mr. Hunter is an honor- 
ary member of the chapter. 

On the same evening we had an address by A. 
B. Wollaber, in charge of the local Weather Bureau 
office. This gentleman is an expert in his line, and 
certainly opened our eyes to the way weather is 
handled by Uncle Sam. The lecture was profusely 
illustrated by stereopticon views, and this feature, 
together with the spirited and “gingery” remarks 
of the speaker, made it one of the most enjoyable 
talks ever heard in the rooms. 

Of course these subjects are not exactly finan- 
cial topics, but they are very broadening to the bank 
man just the same, and sometimes we need to broad- 
en out a little. 

On November 1st we took up the first lecture in 
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the “Banking and Finance” series. Seventy men 
have enrolled for ihis course, by far the largest class 
that ever got together for serious work in the his- 
tory of the local chapter. There may be larger 
classes somewhere else on the Pacific coast, but we 
have never heard of them. Speak up, some of you 
towns north of us! 

This class is made up of men who are bound 
for the higher rungs, and they are on their way. 
Also they know the “Good Stuff” when they see it. 
That’s why they are in the class, and that’s 
they stick. 

It is our ambition to so apply ourselves that 
when Opportunity knocks we shall be ready to shout 
“Come in.” Then we can deliver the goods. 


why 


MILWAUKEE. 
By Louis Petran. 


“When the Coal is Gone, What Then?” was the 
subject of a very interesting illustrated lecture given 
by J. Paul Goode, Ph..D., of the University of Chi- 
cago, before the Milwaukee Chapter on Friday even- 
ing, November 18th, in Merchants and Manu- 
facturers Hall, and at which 150 members were pres- 
ent. Judging from the close attention of the mem- 
hers Dr. Goode’s talk proved most successful and 
his last season’s lecture on “The Age of Steel” will 
always be well remembered. 

The renewed interest in the chapter is shown 
most clearly by the gain in its membership, the total 
now reaching 350, with more applications coming in, 
and if this keeps on Milwaukee Chapter is destined 
to rank with the best. 

Every possible effort is being made this season 
by the associate as well as the active members tv 
make the chapter a chapter among chapters, 
there is every reason to believe in their ultimate 
success. 


and 


The Bowling League is pitched to a high state 
of excitement, some of the members averaging scores 
of 185 and 190. The sight on Monday nights with 
six teams lined up alongside is enough to create en- 
thusiasm in the least demonstrative. 


MINNEAPOLIS. 
By Thos. M. Rees. 


Minneapolis Chapter has a good start for a splen- 
did season’s work. Since our last report we have 
received twenty-two new members. Our chapter is 
very well represented in attendance at the evening 
schools of the University of Minnesota. The classes 
are proving of great interest to the bank men and 
the attendance has been kept up well. 

At our last chapter meeting we were addressed 
by Prof. R. H. Hess of the University on the sub- 
ject “Business Ethics.” 

On November 8th the bank men displayed their 
prowess upon the football field, in a game between 
the First National Bank men and the Security Na- 
tional Bank men. There was considerable rivalry 
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between the teams, and the large and clamorous 
bunch of rooters on the side lines witnessed a hard- 
fought game. Both teams had started in to win or 
know the reason why, and neither side seemed able 
to score until at the very last the First National 
team pushed the ball over Security’s goal. The score 
8 to 0 in favor of the First represents a game long 
to be remembered by the bank men, All the play- 
ers were more or less bruised up, but no one seri- 
ously injured. 

One dancing party has been given, which proved 
a good success and was enjoyed by many of the 
bank men. We are now arranging for a social night 
to be held with the St. Paul Chapter at St. Paul in 
the near future. 

We have organized a Debate Club, starting with 
a membership of fifteen. This club will pursue work 
in debating, parliamentary proceedings and extem- 
poraneous speaking. The members are enthusiastic 
and prospects look good for the great success of 
the club. We do not urge membership in the De- 
bate Club unless the proposed member has an earnest 
interest in that kind of work. But if the new mem- 
ber is interested and willing to learn, we are glad 
to welcome him regardless of whether or not he has 
had previous exper‘ence of the kind. The Debate 
Club is formed for those interested in the work and 


willing to work for the mutual benefit of the mem- 
bers. 


NASHVILLE. 
By F. M. Mayfield. 


Owing to the night of our regular meeting fall- 
ing on the election night, it was thought best to 
postpone the same until the third Tuesday in No- 
vember. At this meeting there was a very large at- 
tendance and the program was the most interest- 
ing that the Nashville Chapter has enjoyed in some 
time. The leading feature on the program was the 
debate on the following subject: “Resolved, that the 
banks of Nashville should clear their foreign items 
through the Clearing House.” 

The affirmative was led by L. T. Ayres, and the 
negative by J. W. Miller. 

After a very spirited discussion the vote was 
taken and the house decided that the negative won. 

Armfield Hammond of the Fourth National Bank 
read a paper on “Organization and Development of 
the Clearing House” and Howard Donaldson led the 
discussion on the subject: “Should a bank be ex- 
amined by its Board of Directors?” Both of these 
papers were very interesting and showed careful 
study of the subjects. 

F. M. Mayfield, Secretary of the Tennessee Bank- 
ers’ Association, told of the entertainment features 
of the recent convention of the American Bankers 
Association at Los Angeles. 


Andrew Dorris of the First National Bank out- 
lined the program of the convention of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking at Chattanooga and spoke 
at some length on the interesting points of that 
meeting. 

After the impromptu debate by Messrs. Hillman 
and Pickard, and some discussion of financial mat- 
ters, the meeting adjourned. 


NEW ORLEANS. 
By John Dane. 


Our Commercial Law Class is now swinging 
along at a sure gait, one session a week on Wednes- 
day evening, when an hour or so is: devoted to hard 
study and discussion. The boys are accustoming 
themselves to the grind of home-study, and attack 
their text books with qa dogged determination. 

Our “Banking and Finance” class is still bud- 
ding, and we hope to start a successful class in that 
branch of study, say on January first. The members 
taking this course are chiefly those who have already 
completed the courses prescribed by the Institute, and 
they are now commencing over again. 

We have in contemplation the giving of a vaude- 
ville show some time around the end of December 
to replenish our treasury. In view of the fact that 
our last two minstrel shows were great successes, we 
are in hopes of making number three follow the 
usual trend, as we have a number of artists in our 
midst whose assistance we can count upon. 
L. Bourgeois, chairman of the 


Irwin 
entertainment com- 


mittee, is already working on the details. 


NEW YORK. 


By W. H. Kniffin, Jr. 


When the “oversigned” made bold to state in 
the last number of the Bulletin that four hundred 
bank men sat for six weeks in succession (not lit- 
erally six weeks, but one night a week for six weeks) 
before a lecturer on Foreign Exchange, etc., etc., he 
was taking a chance, for only two of the six lectures 
had been given. “Reporters” are permitted to an- 
ticipate news and to make statements based upon 
their faith in their fellow men in order to score a 
beat now and then. In this instance the confidence 
was well placed, for the four hundred made good and 
were on their jobs every minute. The attendance— 
over two thousand for the eourse—was so steady 
and the interest so intense, that Professor Escher 
aptly remarked, in closing, that he had never given 
a coyrse of lectures with a more attentive audience, 
and it was a constant source of inspiration to him. 
He was of opinion that he received more good than 
the whole four hundred put together, but the two 
hundred who signified their intention to take the ex- 
amination in the subject, evidently intend to lock 
horns with him and see if he did. It was probably 
the most successful course ever conducted by New 
York Chapter and shows what can be done with a 
“dry” subject, and how thoroughly bank men are in- 
terested in such abstract matters. 

As to the membership—it is a wearisome sub- 
ject. No sooner does President Minor make the 
statement that the membership is —— than the sec- 
retary hands him a correction card stating that it 
has climbed twenty-five while he was talking! But 
to be as accurate as conditions permit, it is now 
(November 22nd) 1,310, not including cards in the 
mails hurrying towards Brooklyn, which, as many 
are aware, is a small suburb of New York that 
gained something like 44 per cent. in population dur- 
ing the last decade. 
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An ideal method of bringing chapter matters be- 
fore bank men is worked in conjunction with the 
District Consul idea outlined in the last number. 
It is a scheme of holding afternoon meetings in banks 
where the membership is weak, or lacking entirely. 
It works like this: The District Consul obtains per- 
mission of the “powers that be,’ to occupy half an 
hour of the employees’ time after banking hours. 
The president then wires his bunch of “boy orators” 
and they assemble in the lobby and watch the jani- 
tor and the char woman clean up, while waiting for 
the tellers and bookkeepers to balance cash, close 
up the day’s work, wipe their pens carefully, place 
blotters, memos, scrap paper, etc., neatly in their 
proper places (as bank clerks are wont to do), and 
after carefully making their toilet, the aforesaid 
crowd assembles with fear and trembling before the 
aforesaid boy orators, and listen with wrapt atten- 
tion while the work of the chapter is explained seri- 
atim—particular stress being laid on the fact that 
the chapter is not after money but men, and that 
they need the chapter more than the chapter needs 
them, ete. Literature is handed out, questions an- 
swered with proper gestures, and “Demosthenes and 
his men” depart to the next appointment, where an 
anxious crowd go through the same process. The 
results are phenomenal. One bank had just one 
member when the spellbinders started in; when they 
finished, they had fifteen. Another with a force of 
twenty-two which had no representation at the be- 
ginning of the season, has succumbed to the extent 
of twenty-one, the “one” being the cashier, who is 
singled out for a charge of M.A. M., and it is prophe- 
sied that he will surely sign up. Another bank has 
the honor to number every employee and officer, from 
the president to the manager of the ash cans, as a 
chapter man. If it were not slangy (which accord- 
ing to the instructions of Professor Drury is “ver- 
boten”) the writer would say, “Come on in—the 
water’s fine.” At least it’s good exercise—for the 
boy orators. 

The savings bank meeting on November 22nd 
was of the usual high order. From topics such as 
the accounts of “dead ones” to those whose accounts 
are dead if they are not, to such abstract propo- 
sitions as the proper rate of interest a savings bank 
should pay, and the proper proportion of surplus it 
should maintain, and the proper basis upon which 
to figure the safety fund,- the younger generation of 
philanthropists turned as easily as they turn from 
a, sale of neckties to the soda fountain in a five and 
ten cent store. Enough gray heads were intermin- 
gled to keep them from declaring a ten per cent. 
dividend on the common and five on the preferred, 
much to the satisfaction of the depositors who were 
anxiously waiting the verdict before withdrawing 
their deposits and buying oil stock. One man came 
forty miles to attend this meeting, spending a five 
dollar bill in his effort to take in the good things 
offered. The same degree of interest cannot be said 
to exist in many bank men living but five cents dis- 
tant, but then the aforesaid gentleman lives in the 
Nutmeg State, where they do not claim to know it 
all and those who really want to know are willing 
to pay to find out. May his tribe increase! 

A. W. Hudson, a veteran member of New York 
Chapter, has resigned as secretary to State Comp- 
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troller Williams, and returned to the State Bank- 
ing Department, where he was employed formerly. 
Mr. Hudson has undertaken the organization of a 
liquidation bureau in the State Banking Department, 
the necessity for which arises from the operation of 
the new law providing for the liquidation by the de- 
partment of delinquent banking institutions coming 
under its jurisdiction. 

Newton D. Alling and Ray M. Bailey have been 
elected assistant cashiers of the Nassau Bank. Mir. 
Alling has been connected with the bank about 
twenty years and Mr. Bailey about fourteen years. 
Mr. Alling has been acting as chief clerk+of the 
bank for the past two years and was president of 
the American Institute of Banking during the year 
1909-1910. He was elected to this office at the an- 
nual convention in June, 1909, held at Seattle, and 
presided at the annual convention in June, 1910, at 
Chattanooga. He is also past president of New York 
Chapter and has been a member of its board of gov- 
ernors for about ten years. He has read several 
papers on banking and financial topics before the 
Institute, many of which were widely published. Mr. 
Bailey is also a member of New York Chapter, and 
has made a specialty of the collection department of 


the bank. 
Wellington E. Bull, a member of New York 
Chapter, has become a partner in the Stock Ex- 


change firm of Swartwout & Appenzeller, where he 
has been employed for the past few years. Mr. Bull 
comes from Hartford, and in that city is well known 
as an active chapter member. 

Ralph H. MacMichael of Pittsburg, President of 
the Institute, visited New York, November 19th, and 
was given an informal dinner by the officers and 
governors of New York Chapter. Educational ways 
and means were discussed and compliments freely 
exchanged. Mr. MacMichael discussed in an earnest 
and practical way the work of the National Organi- 
zation of the Institute, and congratulated New York 
Chapter upon its magnificent showing, which, he 
said, would not only be of incalculable benefit to the 
young bankers of New York, but would furnish an 
object lesson to chapters in all other cities. Presi- 
dent Charles F. Minor of New York Chapter made 
one of his magnetic talks, and a few characteristic 
words came from. former Institute President New- 
ton D. Alling, Superintendent of Banks O. H. Che- 
ney and F. W. Ellsworth, formerly of Chicago, but 
now of New York. The Educational Director and 
the writer of this chaptergram were “also spokes.” 


One hundred and fifteen men took the examina- 
tion in “Foreign Exchange,” November 25th. 


OAKLAND. 
By L. H. Heacock. 


One of Oakland Chapter’s most pleasant expe- 
riences was that of September 29th when we en- 
joyed a visit from President MacMichael, then en 
route to Los Angeles. He was shown a little of our 
city during the afternoon, and was the guest of 
honor at a dinner which was attended by twenty- 
one of our good members. The chapter rooms were 
well filled in the evening when an informal meeting 
and reception was held. Mirth and music were fur- 
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nished through the efforts of our Entertainment 
Committee, and for the serious there was a mighty 
fine talk by Mr. MacMichael on the Institute and its 
work. We of the Pacific Coast seldom have the op- 
portunity of meeting the “higher-ups” in Institute 
work, which makes us the more appreciative of the 
stimulus and incentive of MacMichael’s visit. Frank 
M. Cerini, Oakland’s representative on the Execu- 
tive Council, accompanied Mr. MacMichael to Los 
Angeles and assisted him in representing the Insti- 
tute there. 


Our Educational Committee has arranged for an- 
other series. of lectures by Robert W. Harrison, a 
prominent attorney of San Francisco, who told the 
chapter all about “Negotiable Instruments” last year. 
Mr. Harrison is a favorite of the chapter and a 
goodly number were in attendance October 19th when 
he spoke on “Signatures to Commercial Paper.” The 
other lectures are: “Separate and Community Prop- 
erty and Homesteads,” “Deeds and Mortgages,” “Es- 
crows and Joint Accounts.” 


A class for the Institute Course in “Banking and 
Finance” was organized October 25th under the lead- 
ership of Frank M. Cerini, who was so successful in 
the conduct of last year’s work in “Banking and 
Commercial Law.’ This class is to meet every 
Tuesday evening at 8:00 and starts out bravely with 
a membership of thirty. 


We have occasion to point with pride to another 
promotion to an official position from among our 
members, W. F. Morrish, Assistant Cashier of the 
First National Bank of Berkeley. Mr. Morrish is 
one of our charter members, was one of last year’s 
Board of Governors. He is now Vice-President of 
the chapter and has always been a worker and a 
booster for the A. I. B. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
By Arthur R. Elmer. 


The interest in the educational work of the In- 
stitute continues to be very active. That the advan- 
tages are appreciated is indicated by the fact that 
the membership committee has added considerably 
over one hundred names since the opening of the 
season. 


At the meeting on Friday evening, November 
4th, we had with us as speakers Richard H. Ed- 
monds, the editor of the Manufacturers’ Record, of 
Baltimore, and Judge Dimner Beeber, President of 
the Commonwealth Title Insurance and Trust Com- 
pany, of this city. 

Mr. Edmonds gave some very interesting facts 
relating to the growth of American cities, the causes 
and the results. His lecture was illustrated by sta- 
tistical data that proved his arguments. He spoke 
of the movement of people toward the cities and 
towns, mentioning the rapid strides made by some 
of these in recent years, as Detroit, Birmingham, 
(Ala.), and some of those of the northwest. This is 
due to the greater variety of occupation, a larger 
source of income, and the opportunity of increased 
social advantages. The movement has left the farm- 
ing sections in many places with a scarcity of labor 
that has prevented the full development of the soil, 
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and that is creating one of the leading economic 
problems of this country. Live stock have actually 
decreased in number and have fallen behind the 
wants of our growing population, adding to the 
higher cost of living. There is now, however, a more 
lively interest in agriculture, and more study of 
methods of cultivation that will bring settlers to 
those districts, and that will restore to some extent 
the balance of trade. 


Judge Beeber delivered a very thoughtful ad- 
dress upon the duties ara responsibilities of a trust 
company in offering investments to the public. Hé 
dwelt upon the care required in framing the trust- 
mortgage, so as to leave no loop-hole of escape for 
promoters. He showed how the various clauses are 
the result of many years’ legal experience. 


The work in the Banking class has proceeded 
according to the regular outline, prescribed by the 
Institute. At the last session, Dr. Barnett, of Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, lectured before’ us 
upon “Banking Functions,” defining a bank as an in- 
stitution receiving deposits and issuing notes. The 
different operations of savings, trust, and state banks 
were reviewed, as well as the interrelation of these 
functions in certain portions of the United States. 
He discussed also the relation of loans to deposits. 

The debating section held their first meeting on 
November 9th. For the sake of obtaining practice in 
parliamentary procedure, the members are to or- 
ganize a senate, and follow the regular course of 
such a body. A part of the year will be devoted to 
contests with other local debating teams. 

Philadelphia Chapter is glad to announce that 
another name has been added to the roll of honor. 
Frank C. Eves has been elected Assistant Treasurer 
of the West Philadelphia Title & Trust Company. 
Mr. Eves has been serving for two terms as Secre- 
tary of our chapter, and was a member of the pro- 
gram committee for the last annual convention. 


PITTSBURGH. 
By J. Howard Arthur. 


Pittsburgh Chapter takes great pleasure at this 
time in announcing the candidacy of B. O. Hill, of 
the Second National Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa., for mem- 
bership in the Executive Council of the Institute ar 
the election to be held at Rochester, New York, in 
1911. At the regular November meeting of the 
Board of Directors of Pittsburgh Chapter, held on 
the 17th, the candidacy of Mr. Hill was unanimously 


. endorsed, and a committee appointed to further the 


interests of the chosen candidate. 


Mr. Hill has been a member of our local chapter 
since its inception, and is one of Pittsburgh’s most 
having served one year 
as a member of the Ways and Means Committee and 
the next as Chairman of that important committee, 
and since that time has held the very arduous posi- 
tion of Secretary of Pittsburgh Chapter. He has also 
been a delegate to a number of conventions, the last 
that he attended being at Detroit, and last, but not 
least in the eyes of Pittsburgh Chapter, he is a mem- 
ber of the Institute Alumni, having been a member of 
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the first class that secured the Institute Certificates 
in Pittsburgh. 

It is, therefore, with a firm belief in Mr. Hill’s 
qualifications for the office which he seeks, that Pitts- 
burgh solicits the support of her sister Chapters ari 
friends. 


RICHMOND. 
By John S. Haw. 


The officers of our chapter have reason to be 
encouraged by the way our season of chapter work 
has started. The committees are, for the most part, 
“on the job,” which in a great measure accounts for 
the success of the chapter. At our first meeting, 
which was a well attended and enthusiastic one, the 
various committees made their reports outlining the 
work for the coming year. The program com- 
mittee promises a varied and attractive series of 
meetings during the year, and judging from the first 
two it is certainly living up to its promise. It is the 
policy of this committee to keep the standard high 
and to have something that will interest the junior 
as well as the senior bank clerk. 

Of course the primary object of the Institute is 
education, and the educational committee together 
with the Board of Governors is elated over the pros- 
pects for a big and successful class in “Banking and 
Finance.” The men are enthusiastic over the pro- 
posed course and we will get right down to busi- 
ness. 

The writer is of the opinion that short, snappy 
meetings with plenty of variety will hold the men 
better than anything else and the meetings of this 
character which we have held will bear him out in 
this assertion. We have learned that the mere as- 
sembling of a bunch of bank men is productive of 
much good in an educational way, for as we have 
observed before and after the meetings, they are 
not together five minutes before they gather in little 
groups and are discussing some phase of banking, 
exchanging ideas and making suggestions, to the en- 
lightenment of all concerned. And so with this end 
in view we hope not to have the meetings prolonged 
that the men may get in these informal discussions 
after the meetings and get home at a reasonable 
hour. 

We are glad to report five new members since 
the season began, which now makes our member- 
ship 103. 

At our first meeting we had with us Messrs. R. 
H. Smith, Cashier of the Planters’ National Bank, 
and Jno. M. Miller, Jr., Vice-President of the First 
National. Mr. Smith’s address was more in the na- 
ture of a booster for the chapter (and we were glad 
to get this boost, for we have some knockers— 
knocking for nothing in particular, but just knock- 
ing because it’s chronic with them). Mr. Smith 
brought out the fact that the bank man of to-day 
has advantages which he did not have when he en- 
tered the field, attributing it to the usefulness of 
the Institute. 

Mr. Miller, fresh from his trip across the conti- 
nent to the Los Angeles convention, held the atten- 
tion of the audience for about an hour while he told 
of the beauties and wonders of that marvelous coun- 
try, the Far West. 
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At our second meeting we had the pleasure of 
having with us Major J. C. Hemphill, the distin- 
guished editor, who gave one of his characteristic 
addresses. 


SCRANTON. 
By Frank H. Pierce. 


The Central Bank and an open discussion of its 
good and bad qualities were the feature of the last 
meeting of Scranton Chapter, held October 26th. 

Recently M. J. Murphy, Cashier of the “Traders 
National Bank, made an informal address before the 
chapter members in which he urged the boys to ar- 
range for a series of impromptu debates in which 
each, and every member should participate. He 
pointed out that while nearly every bank-clerk is 
able to speak to a customer over the counter in a 
satisfactory manner, if this same man were placed 
before a body of people and made an endeavor to 
express his thoughts his effort would probably wind 
up ingloriously. And, in order to overcome this em- 
barrassment and to be able to speak intelligently 
and interestingly, Mr. Murphy suggested open de- 


bates. Following up this suggestion, the chapter 
held a debate on the Central Bank with Messrs, 


Griener and Hauser leading the negative side and 
Mr. Benfield for the affirmative. Nearly every one 
of the large number present had something to say 
either for or against the Central Bank. This dis- 
cussion, therefore, was the nucleus of one of the 
most interesting sessions that the chapter has en- 
joyed for some time. 

In speaking of the government of the proposed 
Central institution and one of the strong reasons 
advanced against the organization of this bank—the 
monopoly of power—E. R. Krietner offered a very 
good suggestion for a remedy. His idea was that the 
country be divided into subdivisions and that the 
Board of Directors be composed of one member from 
each subdivision, thus insuring a board that would 
be representatitve of the whole country, and the 
director being elected by member banks of his own 
subdivision would in Mr. Krietner’s opinion be a 
safeguard against Central Bank monopoly. 

James McArt, assistant secretary of the Scran- 
ton Y. M. C. A., appeared before the chapter at the 
last meeting and offered the use of their magnifi- 
cent structure to the chapter members some even- 
ing, if they desired to hold an open house. His offer 
was gratefully received and now the entertainment 
committee is at work arranging for a ‘Bankers’ 
Night” at which there will be an indoor athletic 
meet, concert, lunch, smoker, etc. We might men- 
tion the fact that Scranton has the second largest 
association building in the State of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia being first. 


SEATTLE. 
By George R. Martin. 


The monthly meetings of Seattle Chapter, which 
are being held again this year in the Elks’ Club 
Rooms, have been exceedingly interesting and in- 
structive. Liberal encouragement has been given the 
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educational committee by the Board of Governors, 
both in a financial and personal way, to make these 
meetings worth while. Roy Nelson of the National 
Bank of Commerce is chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee, and he and his committee have sup- 
plied some splendid entertainment features. 

A committee has been appointed by Presidert 
William Crawford to solve the “permanent club 
rooms” question, and it is hoped that Seattle Chap- 
ter, before many months have passed, will be able 
te boast of a permanent home. 

William S. Peachy, assistant cashier Seattle Na- 
tional Bank, spoke before the chapter at the Novem- 
ber meeting on “The Treasury at Washington.” Mr. 
Peachy was formerly connected with the Riggs Na- 
tional Bank at the capital city. He gave some in- 
teresting details with regard to the workings of the 
Treasury Department as seen by the casual observer 
and told of some of his many experiences. Speak- 
ing of the methods of appropriating money by Con- 
gress, Mr. Peachy said: “There is one striking 
condition surrounding the appropriation of moneys 
by Congress which still shows great room for im- 
provement over the present state of things. If all 
appropriations for Government supplies could origi- 
nate in one committee or pass under the supervision 
of some one committee in Congress, or even out of 
Congress, it can be readily seen what a great per- 
centage of saving could be effected as compared with 
the present haphazard method of each committee and 
each department for itself.” 

Frank L. Baker, of Blackwell & Baker, architects, 
addressed the chapter on “A Greater Seattle’—an il- 
lustrated travelogue, showing views of what the 
larger cities of this country and Europe have done 
in the way of civic centres. Referring to civic con- 
sciousness, Mr. Baker said in part: 

“Before we desire the spacious avenues and 
boulevards of majestic width and vistas of inspiring 
magnitude we should desire men and women who ap- 
preciate to reside, promenade and congregate in 
them. 

“Public buildings have a meaning; arterial high- 
ways have a meaning; so have avenues and boule- 
vards, railroads and steamship terminals; all civic 
elements have a meaning. Shall our work have the 
meaning of merely mechanical adaptation to satisfy 
material needs, or shall it include the meaning of 
adaptation to the intellectual and spiritual needs? 

“There is considerable talk of the limitation of 
the height of buildings. This question involves the 
matter of public and private rights; the rights of the 
public to safeguard its freedom of light, air and 
sanitation, as well as the architectural aspect of 
buildings. 

“The rights of owners involves the right to im- 
prove property up to the point where the improve- 
ment interferes with the rights of neighbors and the 
public at large. It is recognized by all that no man 
has unlimited rights in any property. 

“The limitation on buildings, to my mind, should 
be the limitation of the owners’ occupancy to a cer- 
tain number of times the area of the ground he 
owns. 

“We may suppose two owners are separated by 
a sixty-foot lot. These owners wish to put up build- 
ings suited to a suitable business, say a department 


store. They desire the greatest possible area of 
unbroken floor space, light from front and rear and 
artificial light being sufficient. So they build to cover 
their entire property, leaving no light areas on the 
sides of their buildings. The owner of the property 
between should be permitted to build higher if he 
wishes to build an office building or similar struc- 
ture requiring more light and air, but only to the 
extent that will give him an aggregate floor equal 
to that of his neighbors. This would secure stability 
in property values, preservation of light, air and 
sanitation for both public and private parties.” 

At the October meeting of the chapter Leigh H. 
Irvine, of the editorial staff of the Seattle Post-Intel- 
ligencer, author of a number of books, and Secretary 
of the recently organized Northwestern Development 
League, of which Ralph Stacey, Vice-President Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, is President, gave a “Pub- 
licity Talk.” 

“Be a booster” is the slogan of every city, every 
county, every State in the Pacific Northwest and 
Western Canada. But to make this boosting effect- 
ive, to induce men and money to this section of the 
country, where factory sites and farms abound in 
plenty, where limitless resources are awaiting fur- 
ther development, and where the field of opportunity 
in general business and industry is ever widening, 
the lines which designate these cities, counties, 
States, are gradually being blotted out, and the 
whole great section is assuming a co-operative basis 
—a unit for commercial and industrial exploitation 
and development. 

Mr. Irvine, in discussing the question of how 
to advertise what the Pacific Northwest has to offer 
the homeseeker, the man with capital, and the man 
without capital but with something more needful 
still—brains and capacity for work—spoke from a 
broad viewpoint. Taking the ground that the States 
of Washington, Oregon and Idaho are more or less 
of an economic unit, he emphasized the importance 
of the three States standing in unison in their de- 
velopment work. 

“Any city or section,” said Mr, Irvine, “that tries 
to prosper at the expense of its neighbors is acting 
along narrow lines. To try to succeed regardless of 
neighbors is the old way of bickering and bitterness. 
We should remember the lines of Emerson, ‘All are 
needed by each one—nothing is good or fair alone.” 


SPOKANE. 
By Arthur S. Blum. 


The second November meeting of Spokane Chap- 


ter came in the famous National Apple Show 
week. The meeting was a success in every way, ex- 
cept, possibly, the attendance. The boys were doing 
the Apple Show. The “Wagners” made tremendous 
hits with the baseball fans of the Institute; the 
“Winesaps” charmed the lovers of the flowing bowl; 
though there is nothing in a name, it was “Delicious” 
to watch “Jonathan” flirt with the “Pippin.” Whi'e 
at the Apple Show a bright bank clerk discovered 
that “Ben Davis’ was the “Northern Spy” for the 
“Arkansas Blacks” and that Herr “Spitzenberg” was 
too interested in the “Wealthy” “Home Beauty.” The 
Appie Show was instructive and interesting; never- 
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theless, the absent members missed a real treat in not 
hearing the exceedingly interesting program ren- 
dered. 

The musical numbers by William Gillis were 
thoroughly appreciated. 

Prof. James T. Burcham, formerly an instructor 
in law at the Leland Stanford University, gave the 
first lecture of a series on “Banking and Finance.” 
A talk of this sort by a man who knows is an ac- 
quisition to any program, and the chapter is for- 
tunate in securing thhe services of Dr, Burcham. 

The principal address of the evening was given 
by Frank A. Chase, Secretary of the Spokane Build- 
ing and Loan Association, on “Building and Loan 
Associations and Their Relations to Banking Laws.” 
Mr. Chase makes distinction between the local mu- 
tual societies, where no high salaried employees or 
officers are maintained, and the so-called national 
societies, which operate in many cities throughout the 
country, employing high salaried men and conse- 
quently diminish the good which should fall to the 
members of the various societies. Mr. Chase also 
gave a short history of building and loan associa- 
tions in general, their ideas, aims and the results 
they have obtained. He touched on the good laws 
of the State of Washington, which restrict loans to 
50 per cent. of the actual value of improved prop- 
erty. The address was able, interesting and in- 
structive. 

The important announcement of the evening was 
that of the dance committee, who announced that 
the first dance of the season was to be given by Spo- 
kane Chapter the 22d in the famous “Hall of the 
Doges,” at Davenport’s. 


SPRINGFIELD. 
By Fred H. Tilton. 


Springfield Chapter’s most successful meeting 
of the present season was held on Thursday even- 
ing, November 17th, in the rooms of the Springfield 
Board of Trade, about eighty members and their 
friends being present to witness the annual adding 
machine contest. 

George Wolf, of the Springfield National Bank, 
who won the contest last year, again demonstrated 
the fact that he is the fastest and most accurate 
operator of the Burroughs adding machine among 
the members of Springfield Chapter. His time this 
year was 2.25 3-5, or a trifle slower than last year. 
The Springfield National seemed to have things all 
their own way, as E. J. Wheeler and H. S. Sander- 
son, of the same institution, finished second and 
third respectively. P. D. Gilmore, of the Chicopee 
National, was the fourth best, and F. L. Waite, of 
the Springfield Institution for Savings, fifth. There 
were only two others to obtain correct totals, and 
those were H. A. Colwell, of the Union Trust Com- 
pany, and E. A. Kronval, of the Springfield Safe 
Deposit & Trust Company. In addition to having 
his name engraved for the second time on the Bur- 
roughs Cup, Mr. Wolf received a fine suit case, 
presented by the Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany. Prizes donated by the chapter were presented 
the other four winners. 

We are not prepared at present to announce any 
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execu- 


coming features of the season, but several 
which are now under consideration by the 
tive committee we are sure will make our present 
season one of the most successful in our history. 

Our annual year book, which has just been dis- 
tributed, is a very neat affair which reflects much 
credit upon our former President, George J. Clark, 
who compiled it. It contains a list of the officers 
of the American Institute of Banking, the present 
officers of Springfield Chapter, and a complete list 
of last year’s meetings. An outline of the purpose 
and aims of the American Institute of Banking and 
a brief history of Springfield Chapter, together with 
a list of its members and the Treasurer’s report as 
submitted at the last annual meeting, are also in- 
cluded. A page in memoriam of the late Arthur B. 
West, President of the Chicopee National Bank, and 
Dwight W. Hakes, Jr., a valued member and former 
President of our chapter, round out a book of which 
we feel we may be justly proud. 


ST. LOUIS. 
By Frank C. Ball. 


The open meeting of St. Louis Chapter was held 
October 11th in the chapter’s beautiful new head- 
quarters in the Metropolitan Building. William McC. 
Martin, Assistant Trust Officer of the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company, delivered a very interesting 
and instructive address on the “History of Bank- 
ing.’ The President gave an outline of the plans 
for the current season, after which a buffet luncheon 
was served. 

On October 8th the chapter took advantage of an 
invitation from E. G. Lewis, President of the Lewis 
Publishing Company, to visit his enterprises in 
University City. About one hundred and fifty made 
the trip and enjoyed the afternoon very much. Mr. 
Lewis Ge2livered an address before the chapter on 
Tuesday evening, the 25th. 

On October 18th the evening was used for a dis- 
cussion of the “Pass-book and Statement Work.” 
Franklin Johnson, assistant cashier of the Mercan- 
tile National Bank, presided. 

On November Ist, 15th and 22nd discussions were 
held concerning the following subjects, in the order 
named: “Clearing Houses,’ “Transit Items,’ and 
the “Receiving Teller.” All of these meetings were 
well attended, the discussions being very interesting 
and helpful. 

From November 28th to December 2nd, inclusive, 
the Institute is to have charge of the speed contests 
to be given by the Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany at the National Business Show in the Col- 
iseum. 

St. Louis Chapter has enrolled over forty 
members this fall and is on the increase. 


new 


ST. PAUL. 
By Theodore L. Lee. 


On the evening of November 17th the bank clerks 
of St. Paul were fortunate in having secured as prin- 
cipal speaker for their meeting, Judge Grier M. Orr, 
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who lectured on the subject of “The Juvenile Court.” 
The fact that the Judge (who is popular among all 
classes in St. Paul) was to speak, brought out a 
large attendance, and expectancy of something well 
worth: listening to was apparent with everyone. 
Neither was this expectancy disappointed in the serv- 
ing, for no sermon on whatever theme it might be 
preached, could have brought to a body of young 
men a message of more vital importance. The thought 
conveyed, a powerful denunciation of the thought- 
lessness of youths in relation to the opposite sex, 
could have had no better setting than in this discus- 
sion of the Juvenile Court. Seldom also is it the 
good fortune of anyone to have brought home to him 
a great truth by one who is so thoroughly taken up 
with the work of reclamation from vice as is Judge 
Orr. 

Judge Orr began with a brief historical sketch. 
The first Juvenile Court was established in Chicago 
in December of the year 1899, by Judge Tuthill. Five 
years ago it was organized in St. Paul. It was the 
result of a change of attitude on the part of people 
in regard to court procedure. The age of criminal 
responsibility was considered too low, the establish- 
ing of the Juvenile Court raising this to 17 years. 
With the advent of the Juvenile Court, a different at- 
titude was taken toward our training schools, that at 
Red Wing being now considered more as a school 
for discipline and education than as a penal insti- 
tution. This school should, declared the Judge, be 
classified as one of our educational institutions. 

The Juvenile Court, continued the speaker, has 
to deal with cases of delinquency involving boys and 
girls under 17 years of age, and what must first be 
considered is what are the facts which constitute de- 
linquency. Briefly stated it is the violation of the 
law of the home, of the municipality, of the state to 
the point of incorrigibility. In presenting evidence 
before this court, ordinary rules do not count. In 
the case of a child, it is not a question of dollars and 
cents, but something of far greater importance is 
thrown into the balance for the outcome of a de- 
cision may mean the salvation of a soul. With the 
child before him therefore, the Judge must direct 
every inquiry as to what is for the best interest of 
that particular child. If he decides that the offender 
must be sent to a training school, or if he lets him 
go and gives him another chance, the decision in 
either case is based on the finest judgment and the 
greatest wisdom exercised at the time. 

In punishment as a correction for crime, Judge 
Orr has little faith. .In nineteen cases out of twenty, 
he said, boys should not be punished. He believes in 
the veracity of boys, for he holds that very few lis 
when brought before him. To use his own words “A 
lie is so infrequent that I forget about it.” And in 
the five years in which the court has been in exist- 
ance in St. Paul the cases have averaged 700 a year. 
The Judge uses his own method in bringing out the 
truth. First, he says, banish fear, then by tactful 
conversation establish personal relationship, and the 
truth will come, for people usually lie to escape a 
sense of responsibility, a punishment, a duty. Rather 
than inflict punishment, the truth having been as- 
certained, consider the standpoint from which a boy 
commits a crime. Bank men deal with money all the 
time, but that does not mean to them ownership. 
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A boy’s idea of ownership, however, is possession, and 
so when the boy is caught in possession of some one 
else’s property the same punishment as to an older 
person should not be meted out to him, but rather 
his erroneous idea of ownership should be corrected. 

Toward the close of his lecture Judge Orr ad- 
mitted that the Juvenile Court could not cure every 
case of delinquency, for we are still too lacking in 
our knowledge of human nature. But better than 
the cure is the preventive. The responsibilities of pa- 
rentage duly exercised, he said, would be one of the 
greatest of these preventives of crime. The worst 
boys are not from the lowest quarters, for there we 
often find the best parents. Selfishness, too, is the 
cause of much suffering among boys and girls. The 
gratification of our own desires, too, often tempts 
many to inflict awful sacrifices from innocent victims 
and places them on the road to degeneracy and crime. 
Every citizen should co-operate in stamping out this 
selfishness and should do all in his power to aid those 
less fortunately placed than himself. The reclaim- 
ing of the one if no further good were accomplished 
would well repay the united effort. 


TACOMA. 
By V. W. Fell. 


After hard work on the part of the Ways and 
Means Committee arrangements have been made and 
announced at a recent meeting of the Board of Gov- 
ernors which bids fair to put Tacoma Chapter in a 
position to furnish its members with a highly sat- 
isfactory course in Commercial and Banking Law 
as laid out by the Institute. Pressure was finally 
brought to bear which obtained the services of one of 
the city’s foremost lawyers and one who has been 
conducting classes with marked success for young 
law students who wished admittance to the State Bar 
Association. The lectures will start immediately with 
a good attendance promised. 

The first thing on the program for the November 
meeting of the chapter was the Burroughs contest, 
continued from last month, First money was won 
by V. W. Fell, of the Bank of California, N. A., who 
ran the two hundred standard contest checks in 3 
minutes 304-5 seconds. C. A. Craft, of the National 
Bank of Commerce, finished second with the time of 
3 minutes 872-5 seconds. Honorable mention is due 
Evan Macdonald, of the Bank of California, N. A.— 
time 44 minutes, 1-3 second. 

Second contest of the evening was between the offi- 
cials and aroused both merriment and _ interest. 
Cc. A. Brower, vice-president of the Puget Sound Sav- 
ings Bank, finished first, with E. C. Johnson, 
cashier of the Scandinavian-American Bank, a close 
second. The time of this contest was lost in the 
general hand shaking which seemed in order. 

Judges of the contests were all prominent local 
officials, to whom much thanks is due. Time judges— 
c. A. Brower and George E. Dixon; list judges—P. C. 
Kauffman and E. C. Johnson. 

After hearing the final words from these gentle- 
men, W. W. Newschwander, chairman of the enter- 
tainment committee, announced that a banquet was 
in waiting at the Olympus Cafe, so with all haste the 
chapter rooms were deserted for the mecca of feast 
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and song. It might be we'll to state that Mr. New- 
schwander’s ideas along the entertainment line should 
bring good results and bring out the boys, as instead 
of announcing beforehand the pleasure to be offered, 
our chairman gets the attendance and then tells of 
the treat in store. Mr. Newschwander and his 
worthy committee are being watched with interest, 
and if his plan proves a success it will be a notable 
victory for the committee of which he is the head. 

P. C. Kauffman, vice-president of the Fidelity 
Trust Company and Secretary of the Washington 
Bankers’ Association, delivered the first talk at the 
banquet. At the close of his very interesting remarks 
he announced the offering of two cash prizes by the 
State organization to any bank man in Washington 
taking either of the A. I. B. courses and also to mem- 
bers of the gr duating classes at any of the State’s 
three colleges, for the best paper on some financial 
subject which will be announced later. 

C. A. Brower, Tacoma’s foremost savings bank 
man, followed Mr. Kauffman with a talk in which 
humor of the highest quality and information most 
useful to all, was mixed in just the right proportion. 

After listening to one or two songs by the musical 
twins of the Olympus, the meeting broke up in a state 
tending to lend encouragement to those who lay awake 
at night and worry over plans to snare bank clerks 
away from the theatre and Diana ruled parlors. 


WASHINGTON. 
By F. V. Grayson. 


Washington Chapter is fortunate indeed in having 
a corps of officers and governors such as it has this 
year, viz.: President, A. B, Claxton, Jr., Washington 
Loan & Trust Co.; Vice-President, R. F. Miller, Wash- 
ington Loan & Trust Co.; Secretary, J. F. B. Goldney, 
National City Bank; Assistant Secretary, W. R. 
Baum, Dime Savings Bank; Treasurer, F. B. Deve- 
reaux, National Savings & Trust Co.; Librarian, F. V. 
Grayson, American National Bank. Governors: A. 
M. Nevius, Riggs National Bank; E. S. Wolfe, Ameri- 
can National Bank; C. H. Doing, Washington Loan & 
Trust Co., and H. E. Wilson, Lincoln National Bank. 
These men are well and favorably known for the 
amount of work done and deeds accomplished for the 
benefit of Washington Chapter and the Institute in 
general. 

President Claxton, mindful of Max Adamsky’s 
prescription for Chapter work, viz: 


Education 
Sociability 
Politics 
Mix well— 


has appointed the following gentlemen as chairmen of 
the several standing committees for the year 1910- 
1911: Education, Joshua Evans, Jr., Riggs National 
Bank; Program, H. V. Haynes, Riggs National Bank; 
Membership, E. E. Herrell, National Capital Bank; 
Ways and Means, John Poole, Commercial National 
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Bank; Press, F. V. Grayson, American National Bank; 
Auditing, C. L. Eckloff, National Metropolitan Bank; 
House, J. P. Gilpin, Crane & Paris, bankers and 
brokers. It can be seen from this list of chairmen 
that Washington Chapter will get the benefit of good 
hard workers, and that we will grow and blossom into 
good bankers. 

The Educational Committee has secured the ser- 
vices of Prof. C. W. A. Veditz, a member of the Tariff 
Board, to take charge of the course in ‘Banking and 
Finance,” and this course is now in full swing. A 
large attendance is out for each lecture, showing that 
it is a popular course and that much good will be ac- 
complished. We hope to have a number of Institute 
certificate men after the completion of this course and 
the final examination has been taken. Washington 
Chapter has been a little slow in this regard, but 
means to make up for lost time this year. Mr. Evans, 
Chairman, has arranged to have some special talent 
take up some of the subjects that can be handled bet- 
ter by practical bankers than by Professor Veditz. 

The program committee under the leadership of 
Mr. Haynes has given us a number of very enjoyable 
evenings and quite a few agreeable surprises, such as 
instructive lectures, music and recitations by chapter 
members, that is worthy of high commendation; plenty 
ot good things for the inner man and, for the smoker, 
a collection of cigars and cigarettes hard to beat. 

The membership committee, of which E. E. Herre!l 
is chairman, is doing work that is worthy of high 
praise. Since Mr. Herrell has used his persuasive 
powers on the younger bankers there is quite a num- 
ber of new faces to be seen at our meetings, 


Ladies’ night has been annouced for December 7, 
and the program committee has promised us the treat 
of the season. There will be a musical program, fol- 
lowed by a dance, which will be thoroughly enjoyed 
by those of us that can “shake” the light fantastic. 

At the meeting of October 20th we were very high- 
ly entertained by Thomas E. Rogers, superintendent of 
the National Bank Redemption Agency, who spoke 
on the history and workings of the redemption of 
bank notes; Edmond E. Schreiner also spoke on the 
final method of destroying the redeemed notes. These 
addresses were very highly instructive and were en- 
joyed to the fullest extent. 

At the meeting of November 17th it was moved and 
seconded that the secretary of Washington Chapter 
notify the secretary of Seattle Chapter to the effect 
that J. C. Settle, of the Treasury Department, had been 
transferred to Seattle, and to look him up and extend 
to him the glad hand. Mr. Settle was one of our hard 
workers and it was with deep regret that we saw him 
take up his new field of labor. I know that I voice 
the sentiment of Washington Chapter in wishing Mr. 
Settle all the good things that can come to the lot of 
man. 

Alfred H. Brooks, of the Geological Survey, gave 
a very interesting and instructive lecture, with stere- 
opticon views, on “The Mineral Resources of Alaska.” 
He pointed out to us the spot where the famous or 
“infamous” Cunningham claims were located, also 
showed the different modes of placer and dredge 
mining. 
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